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1+ 
“ Je voudrais bien répondre 4 ce Professeur. Car, comme vous savez, j’aime assez 
causer. Je me fais tout 4 tous, et ne dédaigne personne ; mais je le crois faché. Il 
m’appelle jacobin, révolutionnaire, plagiaire, voleur, empoisonneur, faussaire, pestiféré 
ou pestifére, enragé, imposteur, calomniateur, libelliste, homme horrible, ordurier, 
grimacier, chiffonnier. C’est tout, si j’ai mémoire. Je vois ce qu’il veut dire: il 
entend que lui et moi sont d’avis différent ; et c’est 13 sa maniére de-s’exprimer.”— 
Pav Louis Courier. 
oe 


Sir,—A gentleman of the name of William Johnson, who, I am credibly 
assured, is one of the ablest of the assistant-masters at Eton, has recently 
published a pamphlet,* with the declared object of refuting the many 
gross libels and calumnies which he asserts I have uttered against the 
present condition of that great school in your pages.t I am glad that 
Mr. Johnson has thus come forward to set the public right on questions 
which are of vital importance to every parent in England; indeed, it 
would be very painful to me to suppose that I had unconsciously been 
the means of misleading a single person on any point connected with such 
a serious subject. 

At the commencement of Mr. Johnson’s pamphlet, he informs his 
readers that his motive for entering into this discussion is—not to quarrel, 
but to reform; and, accordingly, after admitting that there is some truth 
in what I have written respecting Eton, he warns his readers that if they 
expect from him a ‘ polemical ” reply, they will be disappointed. I find, 
however, on turning over his work, that, by way of adhering to this 
sensible and gentlemanlike resolve, he contrives to call me, within the 
space of a very few pages, “a rancorous enemy,” “a coarse and rude 





* Eton Reform. Longman & Co., 1861. 
¢ See Cornutt Macazrne, Nos, 5 and 12, 
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railer,” “‘ a rough and offensive person, dealing in reckless and foolish 
assumptions,” “ an unscrupulous reviler,” “a disingenuous perverter,” 
and “an imitator of Cobbett” in everything but my English. Mr. John- 
son proves that to be very bad by quoting a sentence in my last 
letter to you, which, taken apart from its context, might possibly be mis- 
understood by a very dull man. Mr. Johnson’s amour-propre forbidding 
him to display himself in that light, he does not pretend that he was 
himself perplexed by it, but he says he has a “logical” friend who was; 
and I am quite content that his assertion should stand for as much as 
it is worth. 

Although I am not much moved by Mr. Johnson’s language, I cannot 
resist asking him, if such be his habitual vocabulary in his calmer and 
more reflective moments, to what degree of invective he rises when he 
permits himself to be “ polemical?” So far from setting up any claim 
to be an elegant writer of English, I considered it prudent, on entering 
into a controversy which might probably bring me into collision with 
scholars of high academic distinction, to apologize for my uncultivated 
and homely style; and I take it rather ill that in return for my humility 
a person of Mr. Johnson’s exalted pretensions should have condescended to 
taunt me with my educational shortcomings. Were I disposed to repay 
him in his own coin, I might beg of him to ask his “logical” friend 
whether such a sentence as the following is quite worthy of the keenest 
pen that Eton can draw in her own defence:—“ He who has seen how 
difficult it is to study English history and philosophy without writing, 
how extremely difficult it is to express the knowledge of an Englishman 
in Latin prose, and how much that is really classical is left on one side 
by those who run in the groove of Cicero, may reasonably wish to see 
boys compelled to write their abstracts of history, and their attempts 
at rhetorical and logical exercises, in a language commensurate with their 
native tongue.” 

In order to clear the ground before I deal with the more important 
portions of Mr. Johnson’s pamphlet, I will briefly set myself right with 
respect to a personal attack which I am said to have made on the present 
head-master of Eton. In reviewing in your pages Sir John Coleridge’s 
Tiverton lecture, I incidentally observed “ that at the time Dr. Goodford 
was selected for that position he had achieved no particular distinction at 
the university, or in any branch of literature, or, indeed, of any kind.” 
In writing this, I meant no incivility to Dr. Goodford. I stated it pre- 
cisely as I should have stated, in an argument on naval or military affairs, 
that General Goldstick was not a K.C.B., or that Admiral Solent had never 
commanded the Channel fleet. 

Mr. Richard Shillito, classical lecturer at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and formerly tutor to the head-master of Eton, upon reading this harmless 
truism, addressed a letter to the editor of the Cambridge Chronicle, in 
which he certainly did not adhere to the remarkable forbearance upon 
which Mr. Johnson appears to pride himself. He informed the public, 
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through that respectable channel, that, in saying what I had said con- 
cerning his old pupil, I had been guilty either of “ reticentia, the foulest 
form of falsehood,” or of ignorance so crass, that no man in future ought 
to pay any attention to any statements made by me. He supported 
these grave accusations by explaining that, at the time Dr. Goodford 
was an undergraduate at Cambridge, the King’s men did not enter the 
schools for examination, and that consequently the only means which 
he had had of distinguishing himself was by winning the university 
scholarship, which he had competed for, but had not won. But as 
Mr. Shillito’s private belief is that he would have won it had he com- 
peted for it a second time, which he did not do, that gentleman considers 
that I ought therefore to stand convicted in the eyes of every right- 
minded man either of “the foulest form of falsehood,” or of unpardonable 
ignorance ! 

I was extremely amused to find, by an article which appeared in the 
Critic a week or two afterwards, that if anybody had been guilty of the 
horrible crime of reticentia, it certainly was not I—inasmuch as, during 
Dr. Goodford’s sojourn at the university as an undergraduate, there 
were no less than nineteen prizes for which he might have competed, 
had he been anxious to distinguish himself, instead of but one; and 
there were at least as many more open to him after he had taken his 
bachelor’s degree. Mr. Johnson notices Mr. Shillito’s attack on me 
with much glee, although, as a fellow of King’s College, and a Cam- 
bridge man, he must have been well aware of its unfairness; he says 
nothing whatever about the complete refutation which it immediately 
received. 

’ It is with reluctance that I have thus brought Dr. Goodford’s name 
before the public; but when I am charged in such language with having 
foully attacked him, it is impossible that I can remain silent. As to 
the present condition of the school under his charge—the suspicious 
profusion of prizes awarded to the students *—the falling off in classical 
learning amongst the oppidans—the neglect of mathematics and modern 





* Prizes and distinctions publicly awarded to pupils by those who teach them, are 
often but indirect compliments which teachers pay to their own success in tuition; 
and they make capital school advertisements. Ex. gr.—At Christmas, 1860, a long 
paragraph appeared in the daily papers, detailing the prosperous condition of Eton. 
The following is an extract from it:—* Phillpotts, K.S., who stood eighth in the sixth 
form at election, is now the captain; he has been sent up for ‘good’ seven times; 
Cobbold, K.S., second to Phillpotts, sent up for ‘good’ nine times; Austen-Leigh, 
K‘S., sent up for ‘good’ fifteen times; Durnford, Major, K.S., ditto, fifteen times, and 
has gained the first and second divisions’ Task prize, Christmas, 1859; Churton, K.S., 
obtained the Theme prize, election 1860; and Declamation prize, Christmas, 1860; 
Daman, Major, K.S., four times, and gained the Tomline prize, 1860; Cameron, K.S., as 
well as the four first named, has been sent up for ‘ good’ since they have been in the 
Head Master’s- division; Wilson, K.S., sent up for ‘ good’ seven times; Young, K.S., 
eight times; Follett, ma., Tomline prize, 1859; Lord Boringdon obtained the Prince 
Consort’s second German prize, 1860; Mr. Carington, ma., obtained the Prince 
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languages—the preference awarded to the interests of the masters over 
those of the scholars—the growing habits of luxury and self-indulgence 
which prevail amongst the boys—and, above all, the insufficient number 
of teachers—it is unnecessary that I should repeat what I have already 
said. The facts on which I have made my statements are all to be 
found cither in the printed lists of the school or in Sir John Coleridge’s 
lecture; they are more than corroborated—they are confirmed—by 
Mr. Johnson’s angry and incautious pamphlet: and I have no apology 
to offer for having made them. I confess, however, that my regret at 
having unintentionally annoyed Dr. Goodford, if I have done so, is 
materially mitigated by a sentence which I have read in a letter origi- 
nally addressed by him for publication to the Saturday Review, then 
suppressed at his earnest desire, and finally published by him in the 
Cambridge Chronicle. Dr. Goodford civilly requests, in that letter, the 
Saturday Reviewer to correct certain erroneous statements which he 
believes him to have inadvertently made; but at us of the CorNuHILL 
Magazixe he hurls out the following anathema on account of the self- 
same statements made by us :— 

“Truth, sir, requires no smartness, and is not always acceptable to 
those who have deliberately abandoned it.” 

“ The foulest form of falsehood!” ‘ Egregious mendacity!” “ Delibe- 
rate abandonment of truth!” These be unseemly words, truly, especially 
when falling so readily and on such slight provocation from the lips of 
reverend divines and grave instructors of youth. I cannot help being 
convinced when I hear them that a cause defended by such projectiles 
must be rotten to the core. 

Before we quit the subject of hard words, I will venture to call 
Mr. Johnson’s attention to certain expressions in his own pamphlet upon 
which I may be excused for commenting, as they are not applied to me. 
Whilst lecturing me, a mere writer in newspapers, magazines, and reviews, 
for having presumed to meddle with Eton, he has taken occasion to allude 
incidentally to the Board of Military Education, and to the young men 
who have been so unlucky as to fail at the Chelsea examinations. Now 
the Board of Military Education is a very respectable board; H. R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge is its president, General Cameron was its vice- 
president, and General Rumley is his successor; its other members are 





Consort’s second French prize, 1860; Puller, ma., obtained assistant-master’s mathe- 
matical prize, 1858; Prince Consort’s extra French prize, 1858; second French prize, 
1859, and the first French prize, 1860; Fremantle obtained the Prince Consort’s first 
French prize, 1859; Willert obtained the Prince Consort’s first German and extra 
French prize, 1860; Donkin, ma., took the assistant-master’s mathematical prize, 1860, 
bracketed with Collier, who also took a similar prize; Arkwright took the Prince 
Consort’s extra French prize, 1859.” It will be seen, on examining this list closely, 
that all the classical prizes for the last two years have been won by the seventy 
eollegians—the 750 oppidans only winning prizes in those branches of education for 
which extra charges are made, 
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all men of equal distinction in the various arms of the service to which 
they belong. The scheme of education which they carry out—not a 
special scheme, but one framed by the advice and with the assistance 
of Dr. Goodford and the Rev. Stephen Hawtrey, the present head and 
mathematical masters of Eton, to test the acquirements of average public- 
school boys—was protested against by those very gentlemen, when it was 
first established, as being objectionably low. If Mr. Johnson is not aware 
of this fact, he may easily ascertain it by a reference to the correspondence 
printed in the Appendix to the First Report of the Board of Military 
Education. And how does Mr. Johnson, after taking me to task so 
highly and mightily for my alleged rudeness and coarseness, speak of his 
Royal Highness and his distinguished colleagues? In what terms does 
he allude to the poor public-school boys, who, neglected in their earlier 
years in order that the vested interests of their tutors may prosper, are 
unable at seventeen or eighteen years of age to pass these objectionably 
low examinations? He has actually the indiscretion and want of feeling 
to designate them as “the crétins who fail to satisfy the soldier pedants 
of the Horse Guards.” He confidently denies that any full-grown Etonian 
has ever experienced that misfortune. 

I could very easily convince him of his mistake, but regard for the 
feelings of parerts arrests my pen. I will therefore only beg of him to 
explain why the Eton authorities have at last found it necessary to 
establish a special “ army class,” to meet these trumpery examinations, in 
which no special knowledge of any kind is required, and why he is so dis- 
courteous to the Board of Military Education? Have any of his pupils 
found it necessary to migrate to “ cramming” establishments before they 
could shake off the characters of cretins; or is he dissatisfied with the low 
position which the Eton boys invariably occupy at all these public tests ? 
It is not likely that an assistant-master at Eton would venture to stigma- 
tize the Duke of Cambridge and his distinguished colleagues as ‘“ soldier 
pedants,” unless he had some urgent cause for doing so. 

And yet this gentleman thus speaks of me :— Who is this that, with 
such coolness of assumption, imputes gross neglect to gentlemen of position 
and reputation? What right has he who elsewhere compares the much- 
vaunted self-reliance and premature manliness of public schoolboys with 
the morbid precocity of children grovelling in the gutter, to speak at all of 
Eton boys as the object of religious aspirations? Lét him keep to his 
own hard statistics, and his worldly valuation of knowledge, and leave the 
tender words of Christian philosophy to be quoted by those who know the 
sweetness and the virtue of boyhood.” 

Mr. Johnson is ready enough to hand over to my tender mercies “ the 
Eton of Keate.” He admits that my account of the education we received 
there is a fair one; that there were not half enough masters to teach the 
boys; and that we were shamefully neglected both in and out of school. 
He himself describes the teaching of that day as “a thin and hazy study 
of words,” and charitably and modestly attributes my moral and educa- 
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tional inferiority to himself to the circumstance of my having been 
brought up under such a defective system. 

But he does not seem to perceive that these admissions cut from under 
his own feet the very argument on which he principally relies—viz. that 
it is impossible that gentlemen of position and reputation, such as the 
Eton masters of 1861 are, should, for the sake of lucre, grossly neglect 
the boys whom they are highly paid to educate. Were not the Eton 
masters of 1830 also gentlemen of position and reputation ?—Were not 
the present Provost of Eton, and if not all, nearly all, the present Fellows 
of that College assistant-masters of “the Eton of Keate?” Are there 
more assistant-masters at Eton now, in proportion to the number of boys, 
than there were in Keate’s time? Are there asmany? Are the present 
men superior physically, morally, or intellectually, to their predecessors ? 
I am emboldened to ask these questions, because Mr. Johnson observes 
that “it is not well that people should be left in the dark as to the present 
state of the school?” 

I will now proceed, without further remark, to comply with Mr. John- 
son’s request, and will betake myself to my hard statistics, in order to 
show how deeply these “ Christian philosophers ” indulge in “ the sweetness 
of youth,” as illustrated by the £ s. d. levied from those whom he aptly 
terms the “ gilded youth of Great Britain.” 

I suppose I may assume, without fear of contradiction, that the Eton 
masters are mainly actuated by the same motive which mainly actuates all 
other schoolmasters, the desire of making money. Mr. Johnson describes 
their occupation as one repulsive and irksome to most men ; he complains, 
too, that it mars their chance of marrying advantageously, a complaint 
certainly not flattering to the wives of his colleagues, and, I believe, 
altogether groundless. 

I may, therefore, conclude that the profession of a schoolmaster is 
principally followed by men who adopt it from motives of interest 
—as other men do the bar, or the counting-house. Now at Eton the 
profits of the masters are very great—greater, I believe, than at any other 
school, whilst the proportion of tutors to pupils is very small; smaller, 
I believe, than at any other school. One of two things: if more tutors 
are employed the terms of the school must be raised, or the incomes of 
the masters must fall. 

Recurring to my first proposition, that Eton masters are but as other 
men, neither better nor worse, it follows that they ought not to claim—as 
they do—an exclusive right to give an opinion on measures which must 
seriously affect a considerable portion of the very large incomes which they 
are now enjoying. The fact stated by Sir John Coleridge, that Dr. Goodford 
has decided that one master cannot do justice to more than forty pupils, but 
that nevertheless he will allow the nineteen masters who are now at Eton 
to take as many more as they can get, as long as they remain at the school, 
because they possess a vested interest, which must not be injured, 
entirely confirms the view I have taken, of which Mr. Johnson so loudly 
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complains, that Eton is mainly a money speculation, in which the 
interests of the boys are postponed to those of the masters. If even 
his dull logical friend cannot see that, he must be a dull logician 
indeed. 

Now for my statistics. I have stated in my second letter to you, 
that I estimated the income of the head-master of Eton at rather more 
than 6,000/. a year, and I expressed my belief that the incomes of the 
assistant-masters ranged between 1,500J. and 3,500/. a year. Mr. Johnson 
affirms that I have exaggerated the income of the head-master, and that I 
have doubled those of the assistant-masters. Possibly I may have done 
so; Mr. Johnson shall see the data on which I have made my calculations, 
and shall judge for himself. 

The bald and unsatisfactory accounts of Eton which exist in print, 
all concur in stating that the head-master of Eton receives from every 
pupil in the school 6/. 6s. a year. I see by some half-dozen school bills 
which have been sent me by friends having sons at Eton, that a charge of 
51. 5s. entrance is made on the head-master’s account, to each boy who 
enters the school. As the average stay of an oppidan at Eton, is, I am 
informed, under four years, and as the school has averaged more than 800 
boys for some years past, the head-master must receive entrance money 
for 200 boys every year. When an Eton boy is about to quit the school, 
he usually “takes leave” of his tutor, and of the head-master. It is 
understood that if he has been a very ill-conducted boy, his tutor and the 
head-master would decline to “take leave” of him; but such severity at 
such a moment, is rarely, if ever, practised. The theory, however, works 
admirably, in a pecuniary sense; for well-behaved boys are thereby 
induced to consider that it is a slur upon them not to “ take leave.” 

The details of the ceremony are as follow:—The boy waits on the 
head-master, who expresses his sorrow at parting with him, his wishes for 
his future welfare, and sends his best compliments to his parents ; the two 
then shake hands, and the boy retires. As he leaves the room, a small 
table meets his eyes, on which is a plate with several bank-notes displayed 
upon it; if I may venture, without disrespect to anybody, to compare 
great things with small, I may observe that something of the same kind, 
with the same object, may be seen at the stick and umbrella department 
of the National Gallery, and, I am told, indicates that, although money is 
not positively demanded, it will be gratefully received. On this plate the 
boy deposits a note, varying from 10/. to 25/. It is said that the sons 
of dukes and railway kings go as high as 50J/., but of that I do not pre- 
tend to speak with any degree of authority. 

The next day—when the money has been counted—the head-master's 
servant goes round to every boy who has “taken leave” with a hand- 
somely bound volume, as a keepsake from that dignitary, and receives 
from each boy a fee of 10s. 6d. as his share of the transaction. 

The general estimate is, that “leaving money” gives to the head-master 
of Eton 1,500/. a-year. I shall be happy to be placed in possession of 
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tional inferiority to himself to the circumstance of my having been 
brought up under such a defective system. 

But he does not seem to perceive that these admissions cut from under 
his own feet the very argument on which he principally relies—viz. that 
it is impossible that gentlemen of position and reputation, such as the 
Eton masters of 1861 are, should, for the sake of lucre, grossly neglect 
the boys whom they are highly paid to educate. Were not the Eton 
masters of 1830 also gentlemen of position and reputation ?—Were not 
the present Provost of Eton, and if not all, nearly all, the present Fellows 
of that College assistant-masters of “the Eton of Keate?” Are there 
more assistant-masters at Eton now, in proportion to the number of boys, 
than there were in Keate’s time? Are there asmany? Are the present 
men superior physically, morally, or intellectually, to their predecessors ? 
I am emboldened to ask these questions, because Mr. Johnson observes 
that “‘it is not well that people should be left in the dark as to the present 
state of the school?” 

I will now proceed, without further remark, to comply with Mr. John- 
son’s request, and will betake myself to my hard statistics, in order to 
show how deeply these ‘‘ Christian philosophers ” indulge in “‘ the sweetness 
of youth,” as illustrated by the £ s. d. levied from those whom he aptly 
terms the “ gilded youth of Great Britain.” 

I suppose I may assume, without fear of contradiction, that the Eton 
masters are mainly actuated by the same motive which mainly actuates all 
other schoolmasters, the desire of making money. Mr. Johnson describes 
their occupation as one repulsive and irksome to most men ; he complains, 
too, that it mars their chance of marrying advantagecusly, a complaint 
certainly not flattering to the wives of his colleagues, and, I believe, 
altogether groundless. 

I may, therefore, conclude that the profession of a schoolmaster is 
principally followed by men who adopt it from motives of interest 
—as other men do the bar, or the counting-house. Now at Eton the 
profits of the masters are very great—greater, I believe, than at any other 
school, whilst the proportion of tutors to pupils is very small; smaller, 
I believe, than at any other school. One of two things: if more tutors 
are employed the terms of the school must be raised, or the incomes of 
the masters must fall. 

Recurring to my first proposition, that Eton masters are but as other 
men, neither better nor worse, it follows that they ought not to claim—as 
they do—an exclusive right to give an opinion on measures which must 
seriously affect a considerable portion of the very large incomes which they 
are now enjoying. The fact stated by Sir John Coleridge, that Dr. Goodford 
has decided that one master cannot do justice to more than forty pupils, but 
that nevertheless he will allow the nineteen masters who are now at Eton 
to take as many more as they can get, as long as they remain at the school, 
because they possess a vested interest, which must not be injured, 
entirely confirms the view I have taken, of which Mr. Johnson so loudly 
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complains, that Eton is mainly a money speculation, in which the 
interests of the boys are postponed to those of the masters. If even 
his dull logical friend cannot see that, he must be a dull logician 
indeed. 

Now for my statistics. I have stated in my second letter to you, 
that I estimated the income of the head-master of Eton at rather more 
than 6,000/. a year, and I expressed my belief that the incomes of the 
assistant-masters ranged between 1,500J. and 3,500/. a year. Mr. Johnson 
affirms that I have exaggerated the income of the head-master, and that I 
have doubled those of the assistant-masters. Possibly I may have done 
so; Mr. Johnson shall see the data on which I have made my calculations, 
and shall judge for himself. 

The bald and unsatisfactory accounts of Eton which exist in print, 
all concur in stating that the head-master of Eton receives from every 
pupil in the school 6/. 6s. a year. I see by some half-dozen school bills 
which have been sent me by friends having sons at Eton, that a charge of 
5J. 5s. entrance is made on the head-master’s account, to each boy who 
enters the school. As the average stay of an oppidan at Eton, is, I am 
informed, under four years, and as the school has averaged more than 800 
boys for some years past, the head-master must receive entrance money 
for 200 boys every year. When an Eton boy is about to quit the school, 
he usually “takes leave” of his tutor, and of the head-master. It is 
understood that if he has been a very ill-conducted boy, his tutor and the 
head-master would decline to “take leave” of him; but such severity at 
such a moment, is rarely, if ever, practised. The theory, however, works 
admirably, in a pecuniary sense; for well-behaved boys are thereby 
induced to consider that it is a slur upon them not to “ take leave.” 

The details of the ceremony are as follow:—The boy waits on the 
head-master, who expresses his sorrow at parting with him, his wishes for 
his future welfare, and sends his best compliments to his parents ; the two 
then shake hands, and the boy retires. As he leaves the room, a small 
table meets his eyes, on which is a plate with several bank-notes displayed 
upon it; if I may venture, without disrespect to anybody, to compare 
great things with small, I may observe that something of the same kind, 
with the same object, may be seen at the stick and umbrella department 
of the National Gallery, and, I am told, indicates that, although money is 
not positively demanded, it will be gratefully received. On this plate the 
boy deposits a note, varying from 10/. to 25/. It is said that the sons 
of dukes and railway kings go as high as 50/., but of that I do not pre- 
tend to speak with any degree of authority. 

The next day—when the money has been counted—the head-master's 
servant goes round to every boy who has “taken leave” with a hand- 
somely bound volume, as a keepsake from that dignitary, and receives 
from each boy a fee of 10s. 6d. as his share of the transaction. 

The general estimate is, that “leaving money” gives to the head-master 
of Eton 1,500/. a-year. I shall be happy to be placed in possession of 
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the exact sum, if there is no objection to its amount being made known. 
The result of these calculations is therefore :— 





£ 
800 boys, at 6/. 6s. a-year . ° ° - 5,040 
200 entrances, at 5/.5s.  . = ° - 1,050 
Leaving money . ; . . - 1,500 
Total . = - 7,590 


Unwilling, however, to overstate my case, and so place myself at the 
mercy of Mr. Johnson and his friends, I struck off 1,500/. a-year for 
contingencies. I thought it probable that a portion of the entrances and 
annual payments of the lower boys may be conceded to the lower master, 
and I believed it impossible that the head-master of Eton could extort 
fees of any kind from the seventy scholars on the foundation. I made my 
calculations, too, on 800 boys—there being actually 825 in the school— 
and I did not take into my account the very handsome salaries which 
both those functionaries must receive from the liberality of their Royal 
Founder. It is unlikely that King Henry should have founded a school 
without making a sufficient provision for its teachers. 

The manner in which I estimated the profits of a tutor teaching seventy 
pupils, at 3,500/. a year, are also at Mr. Jolinson’s service. The average 
number of pupils which the Eton tutors take is forty-four. The following 
data can be easily adapted to that number. A boy who boards with 
his tutor, pays him 120/. a-year; for this sum the tutor finds him a nearly 
unfurnished room, feeds, lodges, warms, and teaches him during thirty- 
eight weeks in the year. The boy pays extra for washing, linen, crockery, 
and furniture; for arithmetic, mathematics, modern languages, drawing, 
dancing, fencing, drilling, and swimming. He pays extra for maintaining 
the staff of the sanatorium or hospital, whether he is well or ill. He pays 
extra for lodging in it in sickness. He pays extra for the gas which lights 
the public school-rooms.* He pays extra for the watching and lighting rate 
of the village of Eton. He pays extra for cricket, for foot-ball, and 
for rackets. He pays extra for the chapel clerk and for the postman; and 
there are still other extras of which, as I cannot speak positively, I will 
say nothing. I am informed, on excellent authority, that the cost of 
boarding a boy, as the boys are boarded at Eton—and they are extremely 
well fed—canrot exceed 501. a-year.t This leaves 70J. profit on each 





* These various items represent an unknown, but an enormous sum. Take the 
item of gas. Every boy is charged 7s. 6d. a year on this account;—7s. 6d. x 800 
= £300. The school-room and lobbies, from eight to ten in number, are lighted 
with gas for less than two hours every evening during three months in the year, for 
which the boys are charged £300. The Oxford and Cambridge Club in London—a 
club of 1,200 members—is lighted throughout with gas. Two hundred gas-burners 
and one sunlight are lighted there nightly, and burn till 1 a.m. During the three 
winter months, 332,000 feet of gas are consumed there at 6s. per 1,000 feet = £99 12s, 
Gas must be much dearer at Eton than in London, 

+ The cost of dieting the boys at the Wellington College in 1860 did not exceed 
£21 each, 
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boarder. I will assume that the tutor has forty such boarders, ten pupils 
at 10/. 10s. a-year each, and twenty pupils at 21/. a-year each, boarding 
in college or in dames’ houses; that one-fourth of his boys leave him 
every year; and that as many new boys arrive to fill up vacancies at 
51. 5s. entrance each, and that ten take leave yearly at 15/. each,— 


£ S. 

40 boarders, at 70/. - ° . - 2,800 0 
10 pupils, at 107. 10s, . ‘ ‘ - 105 0 
20 pupils, at 217. ; . ° - 420 0 
17 entrances, at 57. 5s. . , ° . sr 5 
10 leave takings, at 15/. ; . . 150 0 
Total 3 3 £3,564 5 


I distinctly state that these figures are only guesses at truth; but 
as no published prospectus of Eton is ever supplied to the public, it 
is only by such guesses that we can arrive at an approximation to the 
pecuniary statistics connected with the school. Mr. Johnson repeatedly 
reproaches me in his pamphlet with not having “inquired” respecting 
various facts with which he affirms me to be imperfectly acquainted; if 
he will have the kindness to say in what quarter inquiries should be 
addressed with any probability of success, he may depend upon my avail- 
ing myself of the information. 

The statistics connected with the mathematical teaching at Eton are 
still more worthy of elucidation. Thirty years ago, a strong remonstrance 
was made in one of our leading reviews against the neglect of mathematics 
and modern languages at Eton.* A reply came forth from the Eton press, 
imputing, as now, ignorance and malevolence to the author of the remon- 
strance.. It went on to say, ‘“‘ The reviewer seems ignorant that a mathe- 
matical master of high respectability has been lately appointed; unforescen 
circumstances have hindered this latter gentleman from doing all the good 
that could be wished, but it is to be hoped that things may be so arranged, 
in a short time, that any boy desirous of studying the elements of mathe- 
matics may do so at Eton, as elsewhere.” This was in 1830. I have 
now before me a printed paper, dated “Eton, Easter, 1858,” but not 
signed. It was given me by the father of a boy now at Eton. It is 
headed thus :— 

“The following rules will come into operation after the Easter vaca- 
tion, 1859; but are not to affect any who are at that date already in the 
school.” 

From it we may learn what progress arithmetic and mathematics have 
made at Eton in the last twenty-nine years under the mathematical master 
of high respectability, who was appointed in 18380, and his successors. 

The fourth-form boys are by it required from Easter, 1859, to work 
the first four rules of arithmetic and reduction. 

The Removes, vulgar fractions and the rule of three. 





* Edinburgh Review, Nos. CI. and CV. 
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The lower division of the fifth form, decimal fractions, proportion, and 
interest. 

The upper division of the fifth form are to take up one book of Euclid, 
and are to be tolerably advanced in algebra. 

The object of the boy’s father in showing this paper to me was, to 
express his astonishment at that part of the heading which is printed in 
italics. After giving a whole year’s notice, that these very moderate 
arithmetical and mathematical attainments would be expected from the 
boys, it states that the 800 pupils at that date in the school would not 
be affected by anything which the paper prescribed. My friend’s expres- 
sion was, “I suppose they are considered to have a vested interest in 
arithmetical and mathematical ignorance.” It would, indeed, be satis- 
factory to know what were the arithmetical and mathematical require- 
ments insisted on before the paper to which I have alluded came into 
operation, as, for some years previously, a forced extra had been levied 
on the parents of all boys at Eton, of 4/. 18s. a-year.* This had produced 
an income of about 4,000/. a-year, which used to be handed over to 
Mr. Stephen Hawtrey, the mathematical master, who paid half-a-dozen 
assistants out of it. Mr. Johnson now tells us, that a new arrangement 
has been made, that the mathematical assistants have fixed salaries, and 
are permitted to make what they can besides, by taking private pupils. 
In all the civil service examinations in which mathematics are required, 
and at the examinations before the Board of Military Education, two 
books of Euclid are about the minimum accepted. Now as the maximum 
of the regular instruction at Eton appears by this paper not to go 
beyond one book of Euclid, it becomes necessary for those Eton boys 
who have occasion for more,—and many of them must have occasion 
for more,—to pay for extra tuition, which costs no less than 10/. 10s. 
a-year, in addition to the 4. 18s. already paid by every boy. Supposing 
that one-third of the school should adopt this course, a further sum of 
2,880/. would be added to the sum already received —6,8801. in all, for the 
arithmetical and mathematical instruction of a single school. The mathe- 
matical masters, too, have, by this arrangement, a direct interest in 
keeping the regular standard of instruction as low as possible, in order 
that they may increase their fixed salaries by more numerous extra pay- 
ments for private tuition. It is possible, it is most probable, that the 
paper to which I allude may have been superseded by other papers. I 
ean only offer such information as I can procure, and I shall be extremely 
grateful if Mr. Johnson will in his next publication give us the complete 
pecuniary and educational statistics of the school,—details which ought 
to be as easily accessible to every parent, as are the time-tables of the 
Great Western Railway, by which we reach it. He will, I assure him, 
be employing his time much more creditably and usefully, than by 
inditing lame philippics against me. 





* I have been unable to ascertain whether the collegers pay this forced extra. 
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. [had stated in May, 1860, that there was but one French master at 
Eton—an Englishman. Mr. Johnson has replied that “there are two 
French masters at Eton, one of whom is a Frenchman.” But he made 
this counter-statement so civilly, without calling me any names, or other- 
wise maltreating me, that a sinister suspicion arose in my mind that the 
Frenchman, whose name did not appear in the Eton lists of last year, had 
been appointed since I mentioned the subject in my first letter to you. 
I therefore sent for the Eton list of Christmas, 1860, and found that my 
suspicion was well founded. A M. Lemaitre appears on that occasion 
for the first time as assistant French master of Eton. In the list published 
at Midsummer, 1860, there is no M. Lemaitre. Surely Mr. Johnson ought 
to recollect that his pupils—the Eton boys—will all read his letter and 
my reply, and that in acting thus he is setting them a very bad example. 

He writes thus respecting the study of modern languages:—“ It is not 
pretended that the present state of things is satisfactory. It is, indeed, 
evidently a state of things which is called transitional; and in a place 
like Eton a transition may be expected to be slow.” Very slow, indeed, 
if we recollect what has been done during the last twenty-eight years at 
Eton towards the study of arithmetic and mathematics, and at what cost; 
and if we further recollect that, in the very same pamphlet to which I 
allude, parents were assured that satisfactory arrangements had been made 
in 1830 for the study of modern languages.* 

Mr. Johnson says he hopes the day will come when French and 
Italian will be taught at Eton by Englishmen. (Quod absit!) But, 
fortunately for the boys, he prophesies that it will take at least a genera- 
tion to bring this about. 

With respect to the necessity of an increase in the number of masters, 
Mr. Johnson appears to be grievously perplexed. He says that “it depends 
very much on the individual tutor.” “One man may be overworked 
with twenty boys, another may feel that he is duly braced up to proper 
exertion by fifty pupils.” He then attempts to throw blame upon the 
parents, of a nature which they cannot in fairness be expected to bear :— 
“Tf a tutor has too many pupils, it is, in a great measure, the fault of the 
people who ask him to take their boys. He is like an overbusy counsel, 
the victim of his own reputation. A man who sends his son to an over- 
worked tutor, does it with his eyes open, since he can easily ascertain by 
inquiring how many pupils a tutor has, and what his character is for 
regularity and carefulness?” 

Surely a head-master, in receipt of 6,000/.f a year, is the proper and 
only person on whom grave responsibility of that kind should devolve. 





* Observations on an article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” entitled “ Public Schools 
of England.” Eton, 1831. 

¢ The income of the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, is computed to be £3,000 
ayear. No tutor at that College has ever made more than £1,000 a year; the general 
average is about £700. The income of the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
does not exceed that of the Head of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Mr. Johnson’s is, indeed, lax scholastic morality, for which his brother 
masters will scarcely thank him. Knowing, as I do, from recent ex- 
perience, how difficult it is to ascertain anything positive about Eton 
from those connected with it, I fear that the widow in Scotland, the 
public servant in India, the illiterate millionnaire seeking a better educa- 
tion for his son than he has received himself, would be rather puzzled 
at present to know to whom they ought to address themselves in order to 
ascertain whether Mr. Johnson himself is but an ordinary mortal who 
would feel overworked with twenty pupils, or whether he is an educa- 
tional giant of the class he describes, “ who feels duly braced up with 
fifty.” As for those Anakims of tuition who can manipulate seventy 
pupils single-handed, with ease to themselves and advantage to the boys, 
even Mr. Johnson appears to consider them as an almost extinct race. 
Unluckily their vested interests are by no means extinct, and extensive 
public school “ crétinism” is the inevitable result. 

At any rate, Mr. Johnson admits “ that literature would gain at Eton 
by an increase in the number of classical teachers.” But then he adds 
that the increase need not be a large one, nor need it be made sud- 
denly. For this last observation he assigns no reason. He confesses 
that “there may of late years have been some waste of literary capacity 
amongst the sons of the more wealthy,” that erétins, as he calls them, 
unable to face the soldier pedants at Chelsea, may have been created, in 
consequence of the insufficient number of teachers. But what of that? 
asks he. “Is it not enough that we have spontaneously acknowledged 
this temporary neglect? Why should it be assumed that a respectable 
body of professional men should be blind to their own shortcomings? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that the yearly criticism of the two 
examiners for the Newcastle scholarship is enough, without the aid of a 
pamphlet or a magazine to indicate a weak point, like the relative idleness 
of the older oppidans?”* He speaks of Sir John Coleridge having 
betrayed the idleness of the oppidans to the enemy ; the said enemy of the 
leading public school of England being—in the opinion of its masters— 
the public. There is much more of this simple and illogical prattle, on 
which I will not further waste your space and my own time. The result 
of Mr. Johnson’s arguments may be resolved into this, that whilst he 
cannot deny that the number of masters at Eton is too small, he wishes 
to defer increasing it as long as he can, and to increase it as little as 
possible when it is increased. Indeed, if he will take the trouble to 
strike out of his pamphlet all those portions of it which are devoted to 
abusing me, and all those portions of it which admit and corroborate 
what Sir John Coleridge and myself have stated, he will find that very 
little of his pamphlet remains. 





* The Newcastle examiners can only criticize a few picked pupils of the school, 
specially forced for the examination; of the average acquirements of the bulk of the 
boys they have no opportunity of judging. 
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What strikes me most forcibly in his style is his utter indifference 
to the feelings of those parents—and their name is legion—who discover 
when their sons are about to enter into the serious business of life, that 
they have been utterly neglected whilst at school. This prosperous 
assistant master of Eton is ever ready with his railings at “dunces, 
idlers, and crétins ;” but he considers it intolerable that those by whose 
ldches and greed “the dunces, idlers, and crétins” have been created, 
should be called to account, and that, too, by mere pamphleteers and 
magazine writers. 

I fear that what I have here said may not be altogether agreeable 
to Mr. Johnson; his language and bearing towards me have com- 
pelled me to say it, and I have endeavoured to do so as politely as 
possible. Had he not been so overweening and contemptuous towards 
us of the CornaiLt Macazine—had he given us credit for the possession 
of some small portion of good feeling and good sense—and had he not 
clambered up to such a ludicrously high pinnacle of social and intellectual 
superiority, before he opened his fire upon us, it is possible that he might 
feel more comfortable now, and that his colleagues and his pupils might 
find it easier to accost him, after reading his pamphlet and the reply 
which it has called forth, without a smile. He may be assured that, as 
a general rule, it is as injudicious to depreciate and revile an antagonist 
before victory as it is ungenerous to do so when that desirable con- 
summation has been achieved. 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
PATERFAMILIAS, 
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Philip. 


CHAPTER VL 


BRANDON’S. 


‘ HORNHAUGH STREET is but a poor 
place now, and the houses look as if they 
had seen better days: but that house with 
the cut centre drawing-room window, 
which has the name of Brandon on the 
door, is as neat as any house in the 
quarter, and the brass plate always shines q 
like burnished gold. About Easter time 
many fine carriages stop at that door, and 
splendid people walk in, introduced by 
a tidy little maid, or else by an athletic 
Italian, with a glossy black beard and 
gold earrings, who conducts them to the 
drawing-room floor, where Mr. Ridley, ‘ 
z| the painter, lives, and where his pictures f 
are privately exhibited before they go to 
the Royal Academy. 

As the carriages drive up, you will 
often sce a red-faced man, in an olive-green wig, smiling blandly over 
the blinds of the parlour, on the ground-floor. That is Captain Gann, 
the father of the lady who keeps the house. I don’t know how he 
came by the rank of captain, but he has borne it so long and gallantly 
that there is no use in any longer questioning the title. He does not 
claim it, neither does he deny it. But the wags who call upon Mrs. 
Brandon can always, as the phrase is, “draw” her father, by speaking of 
Prussia, France, Waterloo, or battles in general, until the Little Sister 
says, ‘‘Now, never mind about the battle of Waterloo, papa” (she says 
Pa—her h’s are irregular—I can’t help it)—‘‘ Never mind about Waterloo, 
papa; you've told them all about it. And don’t go on, Mr. Beans, don’t, 
please, go on in that way.” 

Young Beans has already drawn “ Captain Gann (assisted by Shaw, 
the Life-Guardsman) killing twenty-four French cuirassiers at Waterloo.” 
‘* Captain Gann defending Hougoumont.” “Captain Gann, called upon by 
Napoleon Buonaparte to lay down his arms, saying, ‘A captain of militia dies, 
but never surrenders.’” “The Duke of Wellington pointing to the advanc- 
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ing Old Guard, and saying, ‘Up, Gann, and atthem.’” And these sketches 
are so droll, that even the Little Sister, Gann’s own daughter, can’t help 
laughing at them. To be sure, she loves fun, the Little Sister ; laughs 
over droll books; laughs to herself, in her little, quiet corner at work; 
laughs over pictures; and, at the right place, laughs and sympathizes too. 
Ridley says, he knows few better critics of pictures than Mrs. Brandon. 
She has a sweet temper, a merry sense of humour, that makes the cheeks 
dimple and the eyes shine; and a kind heart, that has been sorely tried 
and wounded, but is still soft and gentle. Fortunate are they whose 
hearts, so tried by suffering, yet recover their health. Some have illnesses 
from which there is no recovery, and drag through life afterwards, maimed 
and invalided. 

But this Little Sister, having been subjected in youth to a dreadful 
trial and sorrow, was saved out of them by a kind Providence, and is now 
so thoroughly restored as to own that she is happy, and to thank God that 
she can be grateful and useful. When poor Montfitchet died, she nursed 
him through his illness as tenderly as his good wife herself. In the 
days of her own chief grief and misfortune, her father, who was under 
the domination of his wife, a cruel and blundering woman, thrust out 
poor little Caroline from his door, when she returned to it the broken- 
hearted victim of a scoundrel’s seduction; and when the old captain 
was himself in want and houseless, she had found him, sheltered and 
fed him. And it was from that day her wounds had begun to heal, and, 
from gratitude for this immense piece of good fortune vouchsafed to her, 
that her happiness and cheerfulness returned. Returned? There was an 
old servant of the family, who could not stay in the house, because she 

vas so abominably disrespectful to the captain, and this woman said she 
had never known Miss Caroline so cheerful, nor so happy, nor so oe 
looking, as she was now. 

So Captain Gann came to live with his daughter, and aad her 
with much dignity. He hada very few yearly pounds, which served to 
pay his club expenses, and a portion of his clothes. His club, I need not 
say, was at the “ Admiral Byng,” Tottenham Court Road, and here the 
captain met frequently a pleasant little society, and bragged unceasingly 
about his former prosperity. 

Ihave heard that the country-house in Kent, of which he boasted, 
was a shabby little lodging-house at Margate, of which the furniture was 
sold in execution ; but if it had been a palace the captain would not have 
been out of place there, one or two people still rather fondly thought. His 
daughter, amongst others, had tried to fancy all sorts of good of her 
father, and especially that he was a man of remarkably good manners. 
But she had seen one or two gentlemen since she knew the poor old 
father—gentlemen with rough coats and good hearts, like Dr. Goodenough; 
gentlemen with superfine coats and superfine double-milled manners, tien 
Dr. Firmin, and hearts—well, never mind about that point; gentlemen of 
no h’s, like the good, dear, faithful benefactor who had rescued her at the 
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brink of despair; men of genius, like Ridley; great, hearty, generous 
honest gentlemen, like Philip ;—and this illusion about Pa, I supose, had 
vanished along with some other fancies of her poor little maiden youth. 
The truth is, she had an understanding with the ‘“ Admiral Byng:” the 
landlady was instructed as to the supplies to be furnished to the captain ; 
and as for his stories, poor Caroline knew them a great deal too well to 
believe in them any more. 

I would not be understood to accuse the captain of habitual inebriety. 
He was a generous officer, and his delight was, when in cash, to order 
“glasses round” for the company at the club, to whom he narrated the 
history of his brilliant early days, when he lived in some of the tiptop 
society of this city, sir—a society in which, we need not say, the custom 
always is for gentlemen to treat other gentlemen to rum-and-water. 
Never mind—I wish we were all as happy as the captain. I sce his 
jolly face now before me as it blooms through the window in Thornhaugh 
Street, and the wave of the somewhat dingy hand which sweeps me a 
gracious recognition. 

The clergyman of the neighbouring chapel was a very good friend of 
the Little Sister, and has taken tea in her parlour; to which circumstance 
the captain frequently alluded, pointing out the very chair on which the 
divine sate. Mr. Gann attended his ministrations regularly every Sunday, 
and brought a rich, though somewhat worn, bass voice to bear upon the 
anthems and hymns at the chapel. His style was more florid than is 
general now among church singers, and, indeed, had been acquired in a 
former age and in the performance of rich Bacchanalian chants, such as 
delighted the contemporaries of our Incledons and Brahams. With a 
very little entreaty, the captain could be induced to sing at the club; and 
I must own that Phil Firmin would draw the captain out, and extract 
from him a song of ancient days ; but this must be in the absence of his 
daughter, whose little face wore an air of such extreme terror and dis- 
turbance when her father sang, that he presently ceased from exercising 
his musical talents in her hearing. He hung up his lyre, whereof it 
must be owned that time had broken many of the once resounding 
chords. 

With a sketch or two contributed by her lodgers—with a few gim- 
cracks from the neighbouring Wardour Street presented by others of her 
friends—with the chairs, tables, and bureaux as bright as bees’-wax and 
rubbing could make them—the Little Sister’s room was a cheery little 
place, and received’ not a little company. She allowed Pa’s pipe. “It’s 
company to him,” she said. “A man can’t be doing much harm when he 
is smoking his pipe.” And she allowed Phil’s cigar. Anything was 
allowed to Phil, the other lodgers declared, who professed to be quite 
jealous of Philip Firmin. She had a very few books. “ When I wasa 
girl I used to be always reading novels,” she said; “but, la, they're 
mostly nonsense. There’s Mr. Pendennis, who comes to see Mr. Ridley. 
I wonder how a married man can go on writing about love, and all that 
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stuff!” And, indeed, it is rather absurd for elderly fingers to be still 
twanging Dan Cupid’s toy bow and arrows. Yesterday is gone—yes, 
but very well remembered ; and we think of it the more now we know 
that To-morrow is not going to bring us much. 

Into Mrs. Brandon’s parlour Mr. Ridley’s old father would sometimes 
enter of evenings, and share the bit of bread and cheese, or the modest 
supper of Mrs. Brandon and the captain. The homely little meal has 
almost vanished out of our life now, but in former days it assembled 
many a family round its kindly board. A little modest supper.tray—a 
little quiet prattle—a little kindly glass that cheered and never inebriated. 
I can see friendly faces smiling round such a meal, at a period not far 
gone, but how distant! I wonder whether there are any old folks 
now in old quarters of old country towns, who come to each other’s 
houses in sedan-chairs, at six o’clock, and play at quadrille until supper- 
tray time? Of evenings Ridley and the captain, I say, would have a 
solemn game at cribbage, and the Little Sister would make up a jug of 
something good for the two oldsters. She liked Mr. Ridley to come, for he 
always treated her father so respectful, and was quite the gentleman. 
And as for Mrs. Ridley, Mr. R.’s “ good lady,”—was she not also grateful 
to the Little Sister for having nursed her son during his malady? Through 
their connection they were enabled to procure Mrs. Brandon many valu- 
able friends; and always were pleased to pass an evening with the captain, 
and were as civil to him as they could have been had he been at the very 
height of his prosperity and splendour. My private opinion of the old 
captain, you see, is that he was a worthless old captain, but most fortu- 
nate in his early ruin, after which he had lived very much admired and 
comfortable, sufficient whisky being almost always provided for him. 

Old Mr. Ridley’s respect for her father afforded a most precious con- 
solation to the Little Sister. Ridley liked to have the paper read to him. 
He was never quite easy with print, and to his last days, many words to 
be met with in newspapers and elsewhere used to occasion the good 
butler much intellectual trouble. The Little Sister made his lodger’s bills 
out for him (Mr. R., as well as the captain’s daughter, strove to increase 
a small income by the letting of furnished apartments), or the captain him- 
self would take these documents in charge; he wrote a noble mercantile 
hand, rendered now somewhat shaky by time, but still very fine in flou- 
rishes and capitals, and very much at worthy Mr. Ridley’s service. Time 
was, when his son was a boy, that J. J. himself had prepared these 
accounts, which neither his father nor his mother were very competent to 
arrange. ‘ We were not in our young time, Mr. Gann,” Ridley remarked 
to his friend, “brought up to much scholarship; and very little book 
learning was given to persons in my rank of life. It was necessary and 
proper for you gentlemen, of course, sir.” “Of course, Mr. Ridley,” 
winks the other veteran over his pipe. ‘ But I can’t go and ask my son 
John James to keep his old father’s books now as he used to do—which 
to do so is, on the part of you and Mrs. Brandon, the part of true friend- 
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ship, and I value it, sir, and so do my son John James reckonize and 
value it, sir.” Mr. Ridley had served gentlemen of the bonne école. No 
nobleman could be more courtly and grave than he was. In Mr. Gann’s 
manner there was more humorous playfulness, which in no way, however, 
diminished the captain’s high-breeding. As he continued to be intimate 
with Mr. Ridley, he became loftier and more majestic. I think each of 
these elders acted on the other, and for good ; and I hope Ridley’s opinion 
was correct, that Mr. Gann was ever the gentleman. To see these two 
good fogies together was a spectacle for edification. Their tumblers kissed 
each other on the table. Their elderly friendship brought comfort to 
themselves and their families. A little matter of money once created a 
coolness between the two old gentlemen. But the Little Sister paid the 
outstanding account between her father and Mr. Ridley: there never was 
any further talk of pecuniary loans between them; and when they went 
to the “ Admiral Byng,” each paid for himself. 

Phil often heard of that nightly meeting at the “Admiral’s Head,” and 
longed to be of the company. But even when he saw the old gentlemen 
in the Little Sister’s parlour, they felt dimly that he was making fun of 
them. The captain would not have been able to brag so at ease had Phil 
been continually watching him. “I have’ad the honour of waiting on your 
worthy father at my Lord Todmorden’s table. Our little club ain't no place 
for you, Mr. Philip, nor for my son, though he’s a good son, and proud 
me and his mother is of him, which he have never gave us a moment’s 
pain, except when he was ill, since he have came to man’s estate, most 
thankful am I, and with my hand on my heart, for to be able to say so. 
But what is good for me and Mr. Gann, won't suit you young gentlemen. 

7ou ain't a tradesman, sir, else I’m mistaken in the family, which I 
thought the Ringwoods one of the best in England, and the Firmins, a 
good one likewise.” Mr. Ridley loved the sound of his own voice. At the 
festive meetings of the club, seldom a night passed in which he did not 
compliment his brother Byngs and air his own oratory. Under this 
reproof Phil blushed, and hung his conscious head with shame. “ Mr. 
Ridley,” says he, “ you shall find I won't come where I am not welcome ; 
and if I come to annoy you at the ‘Admiral Byng,’ may I be taken out 
on the quarterdeck and shot.” On which Mr. Ridley pronounced Philip 
to be a “ most sing’lar, astrornary, and asentric young man. A good heart, 
sir. Most generous to relieve distress. Fine talent, sir; but I fear—I 
fear they won’t come to much good, Mr. Gann—saving your presence, 
Mrs. Brandon, m’m, which, of course, you always stand up for him.” 

When Philip Firmin had had his pipe and his talk with the Little 
Sister in her parlour, he would ascend and smoke his second, third, tenth 
pipe in J. J. Ridley’s studio. He would pass hours before J. J.’s easel, 
pouring out talk about politics, about religion, about poetry, about women, 
about the dreadful slavishness and meanness of the world ;—unwearied 
in talk and idleness, as placid J. J. was in listening and labour. The 
painter had been too busy in life over his easel to read many books. His 
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ignorance of literature smote him with a frequent shame. He admired 
book-writers, and young men of the university who quoted their Greek 
and their Horace glibly. He listened with deference to their talk on such 
matters; no doubt got good hints from some of them; was always secretly 
pained and surprised when the university gentlemen were beaten in 
argument, or loud and coarse in conversation, as sometimes they would be. 
“J.J. is a very clever fellow of course,” Mr. Jarman would say of him, 
“and the luckiest man in Europe. He loves painting, and he is at work 
all day. He loves toadying fine people, and he goes to a tea-party every 
night.” You all knew Jarman of Charlotte Street, the miniature-painter ? 
He was one of the kings of the Haunt. His tongue spared no one. He 
envied all success, and the sight of prosperity made him furious: but 
to the unsuccessful he was kind; to the poor eager with help and prodigal 
of compassion; and that old talk about nature’s noblemen and the glory 
of labour was very fiercely and eloquently waged by him. His friends 
admired him: he was the soul of independence, and thought most men 
sneaks who wore clean linen and frequented gentlemen’s society: but 
it must be owned his landlords had a bad opinion of him, and I have 
heard of one or two of his pecuniary transactions which certainly were 
not to Mr. Jarman’s credit. Jarman was a man of remarkable humour. 
He was fond of the widow, and would speak of her goodness, usefulness, 
and honesty with tears in his eyes. She was poor and struggling yet. 
Had she been wealthy and prosperous, Mr. Jarman would not have been 
so alive to her merit. 

We ascend to the room on the first-floor, where the centre window has 
been heightened, so as to afford an upper light, and under that stream 
of radiance we behold the head of an old friend, Mr. J. J. Ridley, the 
R. Academician. Time has somewhat thinned his own copious locks, and 
prematurely streaked the head with silver. His face is rather wan; the 
eager, sensitive hand which poises brush and palette, and quivers over 
the picture, is very thin: round his eyes are many lines of ill-health and, 
perhaps, care, but the eyes are as bright as ever, and, when they look 
at the canvas, or the model which he transfers to it, clear, and keen, 
and happy. He has a very sweet singing voice, and warbles at his work, 
or whistles at it, smiling. He sets his hand little feats of skill to perform, 
and smiles with a boyish pleasure at his own matchless dexterity. I have 
seen him, with an old pewter mustard-pot for a model, fashion a splendid 
silver flagon in one of his pictures; paint the hair of an animal, the 
folds and flowers of a bit of brocade, and so forth, with a perfect delight 
in the work he was performing: a delight lasting from morning till sun- 
down, during which time he was too busy to touch the biscuit and glass 
of water which was prepared for his frugal luncheon. He is greedy 
of the last minute of light, and never can be got from his darling pictures 
without a regret. To be a painter, and to have your hand in perfect 
command, I hold to be one of life’s summa bona. The happy mixture 
of hand and head work must render the occupation supremely pleasant. 
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In the day’s work must occur endless delightful difficulties and occasions 
for skill. Over the details of that armour, that drapery, or what not, the 
sparkle of that eye, the downy blush of that cheek, the jewel on that 
neck, there are battles to be fought and victories to be won. Each day 
there must occur critical moments of supreme struggle and triumph, when 
struggle and victory must be both invigorating and exquisitely pleasing— 
as a burst across country is to a fine rider perfectly mounted, who knows 
that his courage and his horse will never fail him. There is the excite- 
ment of the game, and the gallant delight in winning it. Of this sort 
of admirable reward for their labour, no men, I think, have a greater 
share than painters (perhaps a violin-player perfectly and triumphantly 
performing his own beautiful composition may be equally happy). Here 
is occupation: here is excitement: here is struggle and victory: and 
here is profit. Can man ask more from fortune? Dukes and Rothschilds 
may be envious of such a man. 

Though Ridley has had his trials and troubles, as we shall presently 
learn, his art has mastered them all. Black care may have sat in crupper 
on that Pegasus, but has never unhorsed the rider. In certain minds, art 
is dominant and superior to all beside—stronger than love, stronger than 
hate, or care, or penury. As soon as the fever leaves the hand free, it is 
seizing and fondling the pencil. Love may frown and be false, but the 
other mistress never will. She is always true: always new: always the 
friend, companion, inestimable consoler. So John James Ridley sat at 
his easel from breakfast till sun-down, and never left his work quite 
willingly. I wonder are men of other trades so enamoured of theirs; 
whether lawyers cling to the last to their darling reports; or writers 
prefer their desks and inkstands to society, to friendship, to dear idleness? 
I have seen no men in life loving their profession so much as painters, 
except, perhaps, actors, who, when not engaged themselves, always go to 
the play. 

Before this busy easel Phil would sit for hours, and pour out endless 
talk and tobacco-smoke. His presence was a delight to Ridley’s soul; 
his face a sunshine; his voice a cordial. Weakly himself, and almost 
infirm of body, with sensibilities tremulously keen, the painter most 
admired amongst men strength, health, good spirits, good breeding. Of 
these, in his youth, Philip had a wealth of endowment; and I hope these 
precious gifts of fortune have not left him in his maturer age. I do not 
say that with all men Philip was so popular. There are some who never 
can pardon good fortune, and in the company of gentlemen are on the 
watch for offence ; and, no doubt, in his course through life, poor down- 
right Phil trampled upon corns enough of those who met him in his way. 
“Do you know why Ridley is so fond of Firmin?” asked Jarman. 
“ Because Firmin’s father hangs on to the nobility by the pulse, whilst 
Ridley, you know, is connected with them through the sideboard.” 
So Jarman had the double horn for his adversary: he could despise a 
man for not being a gentleman, and insult him for being one. I have 
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met with people in the world with whom the latter offence is an unpar- 
donable crime—a cause of ceaseless doubt, division, and suspicion. What 
more common or natural, Bufo, than to hate another for being what you 
are not? The story is as old as frogs, bulls, and men. 

Then, to be sure, besides your enviers in life, there are your admirers. 
Beyond wit, which he understood—beyond genius, which he had—Ridley 
admired good looks and manners, and always kept some simple hero 
whom he loved secretly to cherish and worship. He loved to be amongst 
beautiful women and aristocratical men. Philip Firmin, with his repub- 
lican notions, and downright bluntness of behaviour to all men of rank 
superior to him, had a grand high manner of his own; and if he had 
scarce twopence in his pocket, would have put his hands in them with 
as much independence as the greatest dandy who ever sauntered on 
Pall Mall pavement. What a coolness the fellow had! Some men may, 
not unreasonably, have thought it impudence. It fascinated Ridley. To 
be such a man; to have such a figure and manner; to be able to look 
society in the face, slap it on the shoulder, if you were so minded, and 
hold it by the button—what would not Ridley give for such powers and 
accomplishments? You will please to bear in mind, I am not saying that 
J.J. was right, only that he was as he was. I hope we shall have 
nobody in this story without his little faults and peculiarities. Jarman 
was quite right when he said Ridley loved fine company. I believe his 
pedigree gave him secret anguishes. He would rather have been gentle- 
man than genius ever so great; but let you and me, who have no 
weaknesses of our own, try and look charitably on this confessed foible 
of my friend. 

J. J. never thought of rebuking Philip for being idle. Phil was as 
the lilies of the field, in the painter’s opinion. He was not called upon to 
toil or spin; but to take his ease, and grow and bask in sunshine, and be 
arrayed in glory. The little clique of painters knew what Firmin’s means 
were. Thirty thousand pounds of his own. Thirty thousand pounds 
down, sir; and the inheritance of his father’s immense fortune! A splen- 
dour emanated from this gifted young man. His opinions, his jokes, his 
laughter, his song, had the weight of thirty thousand down, sir; and 
&c. &c. What call had he to work? Would you set a young nobleman 
to be an apprentice? Philip was free to be as idle as any lord, if he 
liked. He ought to wear fine clothes, ride fine horses, dine off plate, and 
drink champagne every day. J. J. would work quite cheerfully till 
sunset, and have an eightpenny plate of meat in Wardour Street and 
a glass of porter for his humble dinner. At the Haunt, and similar 
places of Bohemian resort, a snug place near the fire was always found for 
Firmin. Fierce republican as he was, Jarman had a smile for his lord- 
ship, and used to adopt particularly dandified airs when he had been 
invited to Old Parr Street to dinner. I daresay Philip liked flattery. I 
own that he was a little weak in this respect, and that you and I, my 
dear sir, are, of course, far his superiors. J. J., who loved him, would 
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have had him follow his aunt’s and cousin’s advice, and live in better 
company; but I think the painter would not have liked his pet to soil 
his hands with too much work, and rather admired Mr. Phil for 
being idle. 

The Little Sister gave him advice, to be sure, both as to the company 
he should keep and the occupation which was wholesome for him. But 
when others of his acquaintance hinted that his idleness would do him 
harm, she would not hear of their censure. ‘ Why should he work if he 
don’t choose?” she asked. “ He has no call to be scribbling and scrab- 
bling. You wouldn’t have him sitting all day painting little dolls’ heads 
on canvas, and working like aslave. A pretty idea, indeed! His uncle 
will get him an appointment. That’s the thing he should have. He 
should be secretary to an ambassador abroad, and he will be!” In fact, 
Phil, at this period, used to announce his wish to enter the diplomatic 
service, and his hope that Lord Ringwood would further his views in that 
respect. Meanwhile he was the king of Thornhaugh Street. He might 
be as idle as he chose, and Mrs. Brandon had always a smile for him. He 
might smoke a great deal too much, but she worked dainty little cigar- 
cases for him. She hemmed his fine cambric pocket handkerchiefs, and 
embroidered his crest at the corners. She worked him a waistcoat so 
splendid that he almost blushed to wear it, gorgeous as he was in apparel 
at this period, and sumptuous in chains, studs, and haberdashery. I fear 
Dr. Firmin, sighing out his disappointed hopes in respect of his son, 
has rather good cause for his dissatisfaction. But of these remonstrances 
the Little Sister would not hear. “Idle, why not? Why should he 
work? Boys will be boys. I daresay his grumbling old Pa was not 
better than Philip when he was young!” And this she spoke with a 
heightened colour in her little face, and a defiant toss of her head, of which 
I did not understand all the significance then ; but attributed her eager 
partizanship to that admirable injustice which belongs to all good women, 
and for which let us be daily thankful. I know, dear ladies, you are 
angry at this statement. But, even at the risk of displeasing you, we 
must tell the truth. You would wish to represent yourselves as equitable, 
logical, and strictly just. So, I daresay, Dr. Johnson would have liked 
Mrs. Thrale to say to him, “ Sir, your manners are graceful; your person 
elegant, cleanly, and eminently pleasing ; your appetite small (especially 
for tea), and your dancing equal to the Violetta’s ;” which, you perceive, 
is merely ironical. Women equitable, logical, and strictly just! Mercy 
upon us! If they were, population would cease, the world would be a 
howling wilderness. ‘Well, in a word, this Little Sister petted and coaxed 
Philip Firmin in such an absurd way that every one remarked it—those 
who had no friends, no sweethearts, no mothers, no daughters, no wives, 
and those who were petted, and coaxed, and spoiled at home themselves ; 
as I trust, dearly beloved, is your case. 

Now, again, let us admit that Philip’s father had reason to be angry 
with the boy, and deplore his son’s taste for low company; but excuse 
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the young man, on the other hand, somewhat for his fierce revolt and 
profound distaste at much in his home circle which annoyed him. ‘“ By 
heaven!” (he would roar out, pulling his hair and whiskers, and with 
many fierce ejaculations, according to his wont,) “‘ the solemnity of those 
humbugs sickens me so, that I should like to crown the old bishop with 
the soup tureen, and box Baron Bumsher’s ears with the saddle of mutton. 
At my aunt’s, the humbug is just the same. It’s better done, perhaps; 
but, O Pendennis! if you could but know the pangs which tore into my 
heart, sir, the vulture which gnawed at this confounded liver, when I saw 
women—women who ought to be pure—women who ought to be like 
angels—women who ought to know no art but that of coaxing our griefs 
away and soothing our sorrows—fawning, and cringing, and scheming ; 
cold to this person, humble to that, flattering to the rich, and indifferent 
to the humble in station. I tell you I have seen all this, Mrs. Pendennis! 
I won’t mention names, but I have met with those who have made me 
old before my time—a hundred years old! ‘The zest of life is passed 
from me” (here Mr. Phil would gulp a bumper from the nearest decanter 
at hand). “ But if I like what your husband is pleased to call low society, 
it is because I have seen the other. I have dangled about at fine parties, 
and danced at fashionable balls. I have seen mothers bring their virgin 
daughters up to battered old rakes, and ready to sacrifice their innocence 
for fortune or a title. The atmosphere of those polite drawing-rooms 
stifles me. I can’t bow the knee to the horrible old Mammon. I walk 
about in the crowds as lonely as if I was in a wilderness; and don’t 
begin to breathe freely until I get some honest tobacco to clear the air. 
As for your husband” (meaning the writer of this memoir), “he cannot 
help himself; he is a worldling, of the earth, earthy. If a duke were 
to ask him to dinner to-morrow, the parasite owns that he would go. 
Allow me, my friends, my freedom, my rough companions, in their work- 
day clothes. I don’t hear such lies and flatteries come from behind pipes, 
as used to pass from above whitechokers when I was in the world.” 
And he would tear at his cravat, as though the mere thought of the 
world’s conventionality well nigh strangled him. 

This, to be sure, was in a late stage of his career, but I take up the 
biography here and there, so as to give the best idea I may of my friend’s 
character. At this time—he is out of the country just now, and besides, 
if he saw his own likeness staring him in the face, I am confident he 
would not know it—Mr. Philip, in some things, was as obstinate as a 
mule, and in others as weak as a woman. He had a childish sensibility 
for what was tender, helpless, pretty, or pathetic; and a mighty scorn of 
imposture, wherever he found it. He had many good purposes, which 
were often very vacillating, and were but seldom performed. He had a 
vast number of evil habits, whereof, you know, idleness is said to be the 
root. Many of these evil propensities he coaxed and cuddled with much 
care; and though he roared out peccavi most frankly, when charged with 
his sins, this criminal would fall to peccation very soon after promising 
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amendment. What he liked he would have. What he disliked he could 
with the greatest difficulty be found to do. He liked good dinners, good 
wine, good horses, good clothes, and late hours; and in all these com- 
forts of life (or any others which he fancied, or which were within his 
means) he indulged himself with perfect freedom. He hated hypocrisy on 
his own part, and hypocrites in general. He said everything that came 
into his mind about things and people; and, of course, was often wrong and 
often prejudiced, and often occasioned howls of indignation or malignant 
whispers of hatred by his free speaking. He believed everything that was 
said to him until his informant had misled him once or twice, after which 
he would believe nothing. And here you will see that his impetuous 
credulity was as absurd as the subsequent obstinacy of his unbelief. My 
dear young friend, the profitable way in life is the middle way. Don’t 
quite believe anybody, for he may mislead you; neither disbelieve him, 
for that is uncomplimentary to your friend. Black is not so very black; 
and as for white, don Dieu! in our climate, what paint will remain white 
long? If Philip was self-indulgent, I suppose other people are self- 
indulgent likewise: and besides, you know, your faultless heroes have 
ever so long gone out of fashion. To be young, to be good-looking, to 
be healthy, to be hungry three times a day, to have plenty of money, a 
great alacrity of sleeping, and nothing to do—all these, I daresay, are 
very dangerous temptations to a man, but I think I know some who 
would like to undergo the dangers of the trial. Suppose there be holi- 
days, is there not work time too? Suppose to-day is feast-day ; may 
not tears and repentance come to-morrow? Such times are in store for 
Master Phil, and so please to let him have rest and comfort for a chapter 
or two. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


IMPLETUR VETERIS BACCHI. 


HAT time, that merry time, 
of Brandon’s, of Bohemia, 
of oysters, of idleness, of 
smoking, of song at night 
and profuse soda-water in 
the morning, of a pillow, 
lonely and bachelor it is 
true, but with few cares 
for bedfellows, of plenteous 
pocket-money, of ease for 
to-day and little heed for 
to-morrow, was often re- 
membered by Philip in after 
days. Mr. Phil’s views of 
life were not very exalted, 
were they? The fruits of 
this world, which he de- 
voured with such gusto, I 
must own were of the com- 
mon kitchen-garden sort; 
and the lazy rogue’s ambi- 
tion went no farther than to 
stroll along the sunshiny 
wall, eat his fill, and then repose comfortably in the arbour under the 
arched vine. Why did Phil’s mother’s parents leave her thirty thousand 
pounds? I daresay some misguided people would be glad to do as much 
for their sons; but, if I have ten, I am determined they shall either have 
a hundred thousand apiece, or else bare bread and cheese. “Man was 
made to labour, and to be lazy,” Phil would affirm, with his usual energy 
of expression. ‘When the Indian warrior goes on the hunting path, 
he is sober, active, indomitable. No dangers fright him, and no labours 
tire. He endures the cold of the winter; he couches on the forest leaves; 
he subsists on frugal roots or the casual spoil of his bow. When he 
returns to his village, he gorges to repletion; he sleeps, perhaps, to 
excess. When the game is devoured, and the fire-water exhausted, again 
he sallies forth into the wilderness; he outclimbs the possum and he 
throttles the bear. I am the Indian: and this haunt is my wigwam ! 
Barbara, my squaw, bring me oysters; bring me a jug of the frothing 
black beer of the pale-faces, or I will hang up thy scalp on my tent- 
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pole?” And old Barbara, the good old attendant of this Haunt of 
Bandits, would say, “ Law, Mr. Philip, how you do go on, to be sure!” 
Where is the Haunt now? and where are the merry men all who there 
assembled? The sign is down; the song is silent; the sand is swept from 
the floor; the pipes are broken, and the ashes are scattered. 

A little more gossip about his merry days, and we have done. He, 
Philip, was called to the bar in due course, and at his call-supper we 
assembled a dozen of his elderly and youthful friends. The chambers in 
Parchment Buildings were given up to him for this day. Mr. Van John, I 
think, was away attending a steeple-chase; but Mr. Cassidy was with us, 
and several of Philip’s acquaintanges of school, college, and the world. 
There was Philip’s father, and Philip’s uncle Twysden, and I, Phil’s revered 
and respectable school senior, and others of our ancient seminary. There 
was Burroughs, the second wrangler of his year, great in metaphysics, 
greater with the knife and fork. There was Stackpole, Eblana’s favourite 
child—the glutton of all learning, the master of many languages, who 
stuttered and blushed when he spoke his own. There was Pinkerton, 
who, albeit an ignoramus at the university, was already winning prodigious 
triumphs at the Parliamentary bar, and investing in Consols to the 
admiration of all his contemporaries. There was Rosebury the beautiful, 
the May-fair pet and delight of Almack’s, the cards on whose mantelpiece 
made all men open the eyes of wonder, and some of us dart the seowl 
of envy. There was my Lord Ascot, Lord Egham’s noble son. There 
was Tom Dale, who, having carried on his university career too splendidly, 
had come to grief in the midst of it, and was now meckly earning his 
bread in the reporter’s gallery, alongside of Cassidy. There was Macbride, 
who, having thrown up his fellowship and married his cousin, was new 
doing a brave battle with poverty, and making literature feed him until 
law should reward him more splendidly. There was Haythorn, the 
country gentleman, who ever remembered his old college chums, and kept 
the memory of that friendship up by constant reminders of pheasants and 
game in the season. There were Raby and Maynard from the Guards’ 
Club (Maynard sleeps now under Crimean snows), who preferred arms to 


the toga; but carried into their military life the love of their old books, 


the affection of their old friends. Most of these must be mute personages 
in our little drama. Could any chronicler remember the talk of all 
of them? 

Several of the guests present were members of the Inn of Court (the 
Upper Temple), which had conferred on Philip the degree of Barrister- 
at-Law. He had dined in his wig and gown (Blackmore’s wig and gown) 
in the inn hall that day, in company with other members of his inn; and, 
dinner over, we adjourned to Phil’s chambers in Parchment Buildings, 
where a dessert was served, to which Mr. Firmin’s friends were convoked. 

The wines came from Dr. Firmin’s cellar. His servants were in attend- 
ance to wait upon the company. Father and son both loved splendid 
hospitalities, and, as far as creature comforts went, Philip's feast was 
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richly provided. “A supper, I love a supper, of all things! And in order 
that I might enjoy yours, I only took a single mutton-chop for dinner !” 
cried Mr. Twysden, as he greeted Philip. Indeed, we found him, as we 
arrived from Hall, already in the chambers, and eating the young bar- 
rister’s dessert. ‘‘He’s been here ever so long,” says Mr. Brice, who 
officiated as butler, “ pegging away at the olives and maccaroons. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he has pocketed some.” There was small respect on 
the part of Brice for Mr. Twysden, whom the worthy butler frankly 
pronounced to be a stingy ’umbug. Meanwhile, Talbot believed that the 
old man respected him, and always conversed with Brice, and treated 
him with a cheerful cordiality. 

The outer Philistines quickly arrived, and but that the wine and 
men were older, one might have fancied oneself at a college wine-party. 
Mr. Twysden talked for the whole company. He was radiant. He felt 
himself in high spirits. He did the honours of Philip’s table. Indeed, 
no man was more hospitable with other folks’ wine. Philip himself was 
silent and nervous. I asked him if the awful ceremony, which he had 
just undergone, was weighing on his mind? 

He was looking rather anxiously towards the door; and, knowing 
somewhat of the state of affairs at home, I thought that probably he and 
his father had had one of the disputes which of late days had become 
so frequent between them. 

The company were nearly all assembled and busy with their talk, and 
drinking the doctor’s excellent claret, when Brice entering, announced 
Dr. Firmin and Mr. Tufton Hunt. 

“Hang Mr. Tufton Hunt,” Philip was going to say; but he started 
up, went forward to his father, and greeted him very respectfully. He 
then gave a bow to the gentleman introduced as Mr. Hunt, and they 
found places at the table, the doctor taking his with his usual handsome 
grace. 

The conversation, which had been pretty brisk until Dr. Firmin came, 
drooped a little after his appearance. ‘We had an awful row two days 
ago,” Philip whispered to me. ‘ We shook hands and are reconciled, as 
.you see. He won’t stay long. He will be sent for in half an hour or so. 
He will say he has been sent for by a duchess, and go and have tea at 
the club.” 

Dr. Firmin bowed, and smiled sadly at me, as Philip was speaking. I 
daresay I blushed somewhat, and felt as if the doctor knew what his son 
was saying to me. He presently engaged in conversation with Lord Ascot ; 
he hoped his good father was well? 

“You keep him so, doctor. You don’t give a fellow a chance,” -says 
the young lord. 

“Pass the bottle, you young men! Hey! We intend to see you all 
out!” cries Talbot Twysden, on pleasure bent and of the frugal mind. 

‘“‘ Well said, sir,” says the stranger introduced as Mr. Hunt; “and 
right good wine. Ha, Firmin! I think I know the tap!” and he 
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smacked his lips over the claret. “It’s your twenty-five, and no 
mistake.” 

“The red-nosed individual seems a connoisseur,” whispered Roscbury 
at my side. 

The stranger’s nose, indeed, was somewhat rosy. And to this I may 
add that his clothes were black, his face pale, and not well shorn, his white 
neckcloth dingy, and his eyes bloodshot. 

“He looks as if he had gone to bed in his clothes, and carries a 
plentiful flue about his person. Who is your father’s esteemed friend?” 
continues the wag, in an-under voice. 

“You heard his name, Rosebury,” says the young barrister, gloomily. 

“IT should suggest that your father is in difficulties, and attended by 
an officer of the sheriff of London, or perhaps subject to mental aberration, 
and placed under the control of a keeper.” 

“Leave me alone, do!” groaned Philip. And here Twysden, who 
was longing for an opportunity to make a speech, bounced up from his 
chair, and stopped the facetious barrister’s further remarks by his own 
eloquence. His discourse was in praise of Philip, the new-made bar- 
rister. ‘What! if no one else will give that toast, your uncle will, and 
many a heartfelt blessing go with you too, my boy!” cried the little man. 
He was prodigal of benedictions. He dashed aside the tear-drop of 
emotion. He spoke with perfect fluency, and for a considerable period. 
He really made a good speech, and was greeted with deserved cheers when 
at length he sat down. 

Phil stammered a few words in reply to his uncle’s voluble compli- 
ments; and then Lord Ascot, a young nobleman of much familiar humour, 
proposed Phil's father, his health, and song. The physician made a neat 
speech from behind his ruffled shirt. He was agitated by the tender 
feelings of a paternal heart, he said, glancing benignly at Phil, who was 
cracking filberts. To see his son happy; to see him surrounded by such 
friends ; to know him embarked this day in a profession which gave the 
greatest scope for talents, the noblest reward for industry, was a proud 
and happy moment to him, Dr. Firmin. What had the poet observed? 
“ Ingenuas didictsse fideliter artes” (hear, hear!) “ emollit mores,”—yes, 
“emcllit mores.” He drank a bumper to the young barrister (he waved 
his ring, with a thimbleful of wine in his glass). He pledged the young 
friends whom he saw assembled to cheer his son on his onward path. He 
thanked them with a father’s heart! He passed his emerald ring across 
his eyes for a moment, and lifted them to the ceiling, from which quarter 
he requested a blessing on his boy. As though spirits (of whom, perhaps, 
you have read in the columns of this Magazine) approved of his invoca- 
tion, immense thumps came from above, along with the plaudits which 
saluted the doctor's speech from the gentlemen round the table. But the 
upper thumps were derisory, and came from Mr. Buffers, of the third floor, 
who chose this method of mocking our harmless little festivities. 

I think these cheers from the facetious Buffers, though meant in scorn 
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of our party, served to enliven it and make us laugh. Spite of all the 
talking, we were dull; and I could not but allow the force of my neigh- 
bour’s remark, that we were sate upon and smothered by the old men. 
One or two of the younger gentlemen chafed at the licence for tobacco- 
smoking not being yet accorded. But Philip interdicted this amusement 
as yet. 

“Don’t,” he said; “ my father don’t like it. He has to see patients 
to-night ; and they can’t bear the smell of tobacco by their bedsides.” 

The impatient youths waited with their cigar-cases by their sides. 
They longed for the withdrawal of the obstacle to their happiness. 

“He won’t go, I tell you. He'll be sent for,” growled Philip to me. 

The doctor was engaged in conversation to the right and left of him, 
and seemed not to think of a move. But, sure enough, at a few minutes 
after ten o’clock, Dr. Firmin’s footman entered the room with a note, 
which Firmin opened and read, as Philip looked at me, with a grim 
humour in his face. I think Phil’s father knew that we knew he was 
acting. However, he went through the comedy quite gravely. 

“A physician’s time is not his own,” he said, shaking his handsome, 
melancholy head. ‘Good-bye, my dear lord! Pray remember me at 
home! Good night, Philip, my boy, and good speed to you in your 
career! Pray, pray don’t move.” 

And he is gone, waving the fair hand and the broad-brimmed hat, 
with the beautiful white lining. Phil conducted him to the door, and 
heavell a sigh as it closed upon his father—a sigh of relief, I think, that 
he was gone. 

“Exit Governor. What's the Latin for Governor?” says Lord Ascot, 
who possessed much native humour, but not very profound scholarship. 
“ A most venerable old parent, Firmin. That hat and appearance would 
command any sum of money.” 

“Excuse me,” lisps Rosebury, “ but why didn’t he take his elderly 
friend with him—the dilapidated clerical gentleman who is drinking claret 
so freely? And also, why did he not remove your avuncular orator? 
Mr. Twysden, your interesting young neophyte has provided us with an 
excellent specimen of the cheerful produce of the Gascon grape.” 

“ Well, then, now the old gentleman is gone, let us pass the bottle 
and make a night of it. Hey, my lord?” cries Twysden. “Philip, your 
claret is good! I say, do you remember some Chateau Margaux I had, 
which Winton liked so? It must be good if he praised it, I can tell you. 
I imported it myself, and gave him the address of the Bordeaux merchant; 
and he said he had seldom tasted any like it. Those were his very words. 
I must get you fellows to come and taste it some day.” 

“Some day! What day? Name it, generous Amphitryon!” cries 
Rosebury. 

“Some day at seven o'clock. With a plain, quiet dinner—a clear 
soup, a bit of fish, a couple of little entrées, and a nice little roast. 
That's my kind of dinner. And we'll taste that claret, young men. It is 
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not a heavy wine. It is not a first-class wine. I don’t mean even to say 
it is a dear wine, but it has a bouquet and a pureness. What, you will 
smoke, you fellows ?” 

“We will do it, Mr. Twysden. Better do as the rest of usdo. Try 
one of these.” 

The little man accepts the proffered cigar from the young nobleman’s 
box, lights it, hems and hawks, and lapses into silence. 

“T thought that would do for him,” murmurs the facetious Ascot. 
“Tt is strong enough to blow his old head off, and I wish it would. 
“That cigar,” he continues, “was given to my father by the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, who had it out of the Queen of Spain’s own box. She 
smokes a good deal, but naturally likes ’em mild. I can give you a 
stronger one.” 

“Oh, no. I dare say this is very fine. Thank you!” says poor 
Talbot. 

“Leave him alone, can’t you?” says Philip. ‘ Don’t make a fool of 
him before the young men, Ascot.” 

Philip still looked very dismal in the midst of the festivity. He was 
thinking of his differences with his absent parent. 

We might all have been easily consoled, if the doctor had taken away 
with him the elderly companion whom he had introduced to Phil’s feast. 
He could not have been very welcome to our host, for Phil scowled at his 
guest, and whispered, “ Hang Hunt!” to his neighbour. 

‘“‘ Hang Hunt ”—the Reverend Tufton Hunt was his name—was in no 
wise disconcerted by the coolness of his reception. He drank his wine 
very freely ; addressed himself to his neighbours affably ; and called out 
a loud “ Hear, hear,” to Twysden, when that gentleman announced his 
intention of making a night of it. As Mr. Hunt warmed with wine he 
spoke to the table. He talked a great deal about the Ringwood family, 
had been very intimate at Wingate, in old days, as he told Mr. Twysden, 
and an intimate friend of poor Cinqbars, Lord Ringwood’s only son. Now, 
the memory of the late Lord Cinqbars was not an agreeable recollection to 
the relatives of the house of Ringwood. He was in life a dissipated and 
disreputable young lord. His name was seldom mentioned in his family ; 
never by his father, with whom he had had many quarrels. 

“ You know I introduced Cingbars to your father, Philip?” calls out 
the dingy clergyman. 

“ T have heard you mention the fact,” says Philip. 

“ They met at a wine in my rooms in Corpus. Brummell Firmin we 
used to call your father in those days. He was the greatest buck in the 
university—always a dressy man, kept hunters, gave the best dinners in 
Cambridge. We were a wild set. There was Cingbars, Brand Firmin, 
Beryl, Toplady, about a dozen of us, almost noblemen or fellow-com- 
moners—fellows who all kept their horses and had their private servants.” 

This speech was addressed to the company, who yet did not seem 
much edified by the college recollections of the dingy elderly man. 
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“ Almost all Trinity men, sir! We dined with each other week 
about. Many of them had their tandems. Desperate fellow across 
country your father was. And—but we won't tell tales out of school, 
hey?” 

‘“‘ No; please don’t, sir,” said Philip, clenching his fists, and biting his 
lips. The shabby, ill-bred, swaggering man was eating Philip’s salt ; 
Phil’s lordly ideas of hospitality did not allow him to quarrel with the 
guest under his tent. 

‘“‘ When he went out in medicine, we were all of us astonished. Why, 
sir, Brand Firmin, at one time, was the greatest swell in the university,” 
continued Mr. Hunt, “and such a plucky fellow! So was poor Cinqbars, 
though he had no stamina, He, I, and Firmin, fought for twenty minutes 
before Caius’ Gate with about twenty bargemen, and you should have seen 
your father hit out! Iwas a handy one in those days, too, with my 
fingers. We learned the noble art of self-defence in my time, young 
gentlemen! We used to have Glover, the boxer, down from London, 
who gave us lessons. Cinqbars was a pretty sparrer—but no stamina. 
Brandy killed him, sir—brandy killed him! Why, this is some of your 
governor’s wine! He and I have been drinking it to-night in Parr Street, 
and talking over old times.” 

“T am glad, sir, you found the wine to your taste,” says Philip, 
gravely. 

“J did, Philip, my boy! And when your father said he was coming 
to your wine, I said I'd come too.” 

“‘T wish somebody would fling him out of window,” groaned Philip. 

“ A most potent, grave, and reverend senior,” whispered Rosebury to 
me. ‘TI read billiards, Boulogne, gambling-houses, in his noble linea- 
ments. Has he long adorned your family circle, Firmin?” 

“ T found him at home about a month ago, in my father’s ante-room, 
in the same clothes, with a pair of mangy moustaches on his face; and 
he has been at our house every day since.” 

“ Echappé de Toulon,” says Rosebury, blandly, looking towards the 
stranger. ‘“ Cela se voit. Homme parfaitement distingué. You are quite 
right, sir. I was speaking of you; and asking our friend Philip where it 
was I had the honour of meeting you abroad last year? This courtesy,” 
he gently added, “ will disarm tigers.” 

“‘ T was abroad, sir, last year,” said the other, nodding his head. 

‘“‘ Three to one he was in Boulogne gaol, or perhaps officiating chaplain 
at a gambling-house. Stop, Ihave it! Baden Baden, sir?” 

“ T was there, safe enough,” says the clergyman. “ It is a very pretty 
place; but the air of the Aprés kills you. Ha! ha! Your father used 
to shake his elbow when he was a youngster too, Philip! I can’t help 
calling you Philip. I’ve known your father these thirty years. We were 
college chums, you know.” 

“ Ah! what would I give,” sighs Rosebury, “ if that venerable being 
would but address me by my Christian name! Philip, do something to 
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make your party go. The old gentlemen are throttling it? Sing some- 
thing, somebody ! or let us drown our melancholy in wine. You expressed 
your approbation of this claret, sir, and claimed a previous acquaintance 
with it?” 

“ T’'ve drunk two dozen of it in the last month,” says Mr. Hunt, with 
a grin. 

“‘ Two dozen and four, sir,” remarks Mr. Brice, putting a fresh bottle 
on the table. 

“ Well said, Brice! I make the Firmin Arms my head-quarters; and 
honour the landlord with a good deal of my company,” remarks Mr. Hunt. 

“ The Firmin Arms are honoured by having such supporters!” says 
Phil, glaring, and with a heaving chest. At each moment he was growing 
more and more angry with that parson. 

At a certain stage of conviviality Phil was fond of talking of his 
pedigree; and, though a professor of very liberal opinions, was not a 
little proud of some of his ancestors. 

“ Oh, come,I say! Sink the heraldry !” cries Lord Ascot. 

“Tam very sorry! I would do anything to oblige you, but I can’t 
help being a gentleman ! ” growls Philip. 

“Oh, I say! If you intend to come King Richard III. over us—” 
breaks out my lord. , 

“ Ascot ! your ancestors were sweeping counters when mine stood by 
King Richard in that righteous fight !” shouts Philip. 

That monarch had conferred lands upon the Ringwood family. 
Richard III. was Philip’s battle-horse; when he trotted it after dinner he 
was splendid in his chivalry. 

“Oh, I say! If you are to saddle White Surrey, fight Bosworth 
Field, and murder the kids in the Tower! ” continues Lord Ascot. 

“ Serve the little brutes right!” roars Phil. “ They were no more 
heirs of the blood royal of England than. 4 

“T daresay! Only I’d rather have a song now the old boy is gone. 
I say, you fellows, chant something, do now! Bar all this row about 
Bosworth Field and Richard the Third! Always does it when he’s beer 
on board—always does it, give you my honour!” whispers the young 
nobleman to his neighbour. 

“JT am a fool! I am a fool!” cries Phil, smacking his forehead. 
“There are moments when the wrongs of my race will intervene. It’s 
not your fault, Mr. What-d’ye-call-’em, that you alluded to my arms in a 
derisive manner. I bear youno malice! Nay, I.ask your pardon! Nay! 
I pledge you in this claret, which is good, though it’s my governor’s. In 
our house everything isn’t, hum Bosh! its twenty-five claret, sir! 
Ascot’s father gave him a pipe of it for saving a life which might be better 
spent; and I believe the apothecary would have pulled you through, 
Ascot, just as well as my governor. But the wine’s good! Good: 
Brice, some more claret! A song! Who spoke of asong? Warble us 
something, Tom Dale! A song, a song, a song!” 
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Whereupon the exquisite ditty of ‘‘ Moonlight on the Tiles” was given 
by Tom Dale with all his accustomed humour. Then politeness demanded 
that our host should sing one of his songs, and as I have heard him perform 
it many times, I have the privilege of here reprinting it: premising that 
the tune and chorus were taken from a German song book, which used to 
delight us melodious youth in bygone days. Philip accordingly lifted up 
his great voice and sang :— 


Doctor Luther. 


“For the souls’ edification 
Of this decent congregation, 
Worthy people! by your grant, 
I will sing a holy chant, 
I will sing a holy chant. 
If the ditty sound but oddly, 
*Twas a father, wise and godly, 
Sang it so long ago. 
Then sing as Doctor Luther sang, 
As Doctor Luther sang, 
Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long. 


“He by custom patriarchal, 
Loved to see the beaker sparkle, 
And he thought the wine improved, 
Tasted by the wife he loved, 

By the kindly lips he loved. 
Friends! I wish this custom pious 
Duly were adopted by us, 

To combine love, song, wine ; 

And sing as Doctor Luther sang, 

As Doctor Luther sang, 

Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 

He is a fool his whole life long. 


“ Who refuses this our credo, 

And demurs to drink as we do, 

Were he holy as John Knox, 

I'd pronounce him heterodox, 
I'd pronounce him heterodox. 

And from out this congregation, 

With a solemn commination, 

Banish quick the heretic, 
Who would not sing as Luther sang, 
As Doctor Luther sang, 
Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long.” 


The reader’s humble servant was older than most of the party 
assembled at this symposium, which may have taken place some score 
of years back; but as I listened to the noise, the fresh laughter, the 
songs remembered out of old university days, the talk and cant phrases 
of the old school of which most of us had been disciples, dear me, I 
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felt quite young again, and when certain knocks came to the door about 
midnight, enjoyed quite a refreshing pang of anxious interest for a 
moment, deeming the proctors were rapping, having heard our shouts 
in the court below. The late comer, however, was only a tavern waiter, 
bearing a supper-tray; and we were free to speechify, shout, quarrel, 
and be as young as we liked, with nobody to find fault, except, perchance, 
the bencher below, who, I daresay, was kept awake with our noise. 

When that supper arrived, poor Talbot Twysden, who had come so far 
to enjoy it, was not in a state to partake of it. Lord Ascot’s cigar had 
proved too much for him ; and the worthy gentleman had been lying on a 
sofa, in a neighbouring room, for some time past in a state of hopeless 
collapse.. He had told us, whilst yet capable of speech, what a love and 
regard he had for Philip; but between him and Philip’s father there was 
but little love. They had had that worst and most irremediable of quarrels, 
a difference about twopence halfpenny in the division of the property of 
their late father-in-law. Firmin still thought Twysden a shabby curmud- 
geon; and Twysden considered Firmin an unprincipled man. When Mrs. 
Firmin was alive, the two poor sisters had had to regulate their affections 
by the marital orders, and to be warm, cool, moderate, freezing, according to 
their husbands’ state for the time being. I wonder are there many real 
reconciliations? Dear Tomkins and I are reconciled, I know. We have 
met and dined at Jones’s. And ah! how fond we are of each other! Oh, 
very! So with Firmin and Twysden. They met, and shook hands with 
perfect animosity. So did Twysden junior and Firmin junior. Young 
Twysden was the elder, and thrashed and bullied Phil as a boy, until the 
latter arose and pitched his cousin downstairs. . Mentally, they were 
always kicking each other downstairs. Well, poor Talbot could not par- 
take of the supper when it came, and Jay in a piteous state on the neigh- 
bouring sofa of the absent Mr. Van John. 

Who would go home with him, where his wife must be anxious about 
him? I agreed to convoy him, and the parson said he was going our way, 
and would accompany us. We supported this senior through the Temple, 
and put him on the front seat of a cab. The cigar had disgracefully over- 
come him; and any lecturer on the evils of smoking might have pointed 
his moral on the helpless person of this wretched gentleman. 

The evening’s feasting had only imparted animation to Mr. Hunt, and 
occasioned an agreeable abandon in his talk. I had seen the man before 
in Dr. Firmin’s house, and own that his society was almost as odious 
to me as to the doctor’s son Philip. On all subjects and persons, Phil was 
accustomed to speak his mind out a great deal too openly; and Mr. Hunt 
had been an object of special dislike to him ever since he had known 
Hunt. I tried to make the best of the matter. Few men of kindly 
feeling and good station are without a dependant or two. Men start 
together in the race of life; and Jack wins, and Tom falls by his side. 
The successful man succours and reaches a friendly hand to the unfortunate 
competitor. Remembrance of early times gives the latter a sort of right 
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to call on his luckier comrade; and a man finds himself pitying, then 
enduring, then embracing a companion for whom, in old days, perhaps, 
he never had had any regard or esteem. A prosperous man ought to have 
followers: if he has none, he has a hard heart. 

This philosophizing was all very well. It was good for a man not to 
desert the friends of his boyhood. But to live with such a cad as that— 
with that creature, low, servile, swaggering, besotted—“ How could his 
father, who had fine tastes, and loved grand company, put up with such 
a fellow?” asked Phil. “I don’t know when the man is the more odious, 
when he is familiar or when he is respectful; when he is paying compli- 
ments to my father’s guests in Parr Street, or telling hideous old stale 
stories, as he did at my call-supper.” 

The wine of which Mr. Hunt freely partook on that occasion made 
him, as I have said, communicative. ‘ Not a bad fellow, our host,” he 
remarked, on his part, when we came away together. ‘‘ Bumptious, good- 
looking, speaks his mind, hates me, and I don’t care. He must be well 
to do in the world, Master Philip.” 

I said I hoped and thought so. 

“Brummell Firmin must make four or five thousand a year. He was 
a wild fellow in my time, I can tell you—in the days of the wild Prince 
and Poyns—stuck at nothing, spent his own money, ruined himself, fell 
on his legs somehow, and married a fortune. Some of us have not been 
so lucky. I had nobody to pay my debts. I missed my fellowship by 
idling and dissipating with those confounded hats and silver-laced gowns. 
I liked good company in those days—always did when I could get it. If 
you were to write my adventures, now, you would have to tel’ some 
queer stories. I’ve been everywhere ; I’ve seen high and low—specially 
low. I've tried schoolmastering, bear-leading, newspapering, America, 
West Indies. I've been in every city in Europe. I haven’t been as lucky 
as Brummell Firmin. He rolls in his coach, he does, and I’walk in my 
highlows. Guineas drop into his palm every day, and are uncommonly 
scarce in mine, I can tell you; and poor old Tufton Hunt is not much 
better off at fifty odd than he was when he was an undergraduate at 
eighteen. How do you do, old gentleman? Air do you good? Here we 
are at Beaunash Street; hope you've got the key, and missis won’t see 
you.” A large butler, too well bred to express astonishment at any event 
which occurred out of doors, opened Mr. Twysden’s, and let in that 
lamentable gentleman. He was very pale and solemn. He gasped out a 
few words, intimating his intention to fix a day to ask us to come and dine 
soon, and taste that wine that Winton liked so. He waved an unsteady 
hand to us. If Mrs. Twysden was on the stairs to see the condition of 
her lord, I hope she took possession of the candle. Hunt grumbled as we 
came out: “He might have offered us some refreshment after bringing him 
all that way home. It’s only half-past one. There’s no good in going to 
bed so soon as that. Let us go and have a drink somewhere. I knowa 
very good crib close by. No, you won't? I say” s(here he burst into 
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a laugh which startled the sleeping street), “I know what you've been 
thinking all the time in the cab. You are a swell,—you are, too! 
You have been thinking, ‘ This dreary old parson will try and borrow 
money from me.’ But I won’t, my boy. I’ve gota banker. Look here! 
Fee, faw, fum. You understand. I can get the sovereigns out of my 
medical swell in Old Parr Street. I prescribe bleeding for him—I 
drew him to-mght. He is a very kind fellow, Brummell Firmin is. He 
can’t deny such a dear old friend anything. Bless him!” And as he 
turned away.to some midnight haunt of his own, he tossed up his hand in 
the air. I heard him laughing through the silent street, and policeman X, 
tramping on his beat, turned round and suspiciously eyed him. 

Then I thought of Dr. Firmin’s dark, melancholy face and eyes. Was 
a benevolent remembrance of old times the bond of union between these 
men? All my house had long been asleep, when I opened and gently 
closed my house door. By the twinkling night-lamp I could dimly see 
child and mother softly breathing. Oh, blessed they on whose pillow no 
remorse sits! Happy you, who have escaped temptation ! 


I may have been encouraged in my suspicions of the dingy clergyman 
by Philip’s own surmises regarding him, which were expressed with the 
speaker's usual candour. “The fellow calls for what he likes at the 
Firmin Arms,” said poor Phil; “and. when my father’s bigwigs assemble, 
I hope the reverend gentleman dines with them. I should like to see him 
hobnobbing with old Bumpsher, or slapping the bishop on the back. He 
lives in Sligo Street, round the corner, so as to be close to our house and 
yet preserve his own elegant independence. Otherwise, I wonder he has 
not installed himself in Old Parr Street, where my poor mother’s bedroom 
is vacant. The doctor does not care to use that room. I remember now 
how silent they were when together, and how terrified she always seemed 
before him. What has he done? I know of one affair in his early life. 
Does this Hunt know of any more? They have been accomplices in some 
conspiracy, sir; I daresay with that young Cinqbars, of whom Hunt is 
for ever bragging: the worthy son of the worthy Ringwood. I say, does 
wickedness run in the blood? My grandfathers, I have heard, were 
honest men. Perhaps they were only not found oat; and the family 
taint will show in me some day. There are times when I feel the devil so 
strong within me, that I think some day he must have the mastery. I’m 
not quite bad yet: but I tremble lest I should go. Suppose I were to 
drown, and go down? It’s not a jolly thing, Pendennis, to have such a 
father as mine. Don’t humbug me with your charitable palliations and 
soothing surmises. You put me in mind of the world then, by Jove, you 
do! I laugh, and I drink, and I make merry, and sing, and smoke endless 
tobacco; and I tell you, I always feel as if a little sword was dangling 
over my skull which will fall some day and split it. Old Parr Street is 
mined, sir,—mined! And some morning we shall be blown into blazes— 
into blazes, sir; mark my words! That’s why I’m so careless and so idle, 
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for which you fellows are always bothering and scolding me. There's no 
use in settling down until the explosion is over, don’t you see? Incedo per 
ignes suppositos, and, by George! sir, I feel my bootsoles already scorching. 
Poor thing! poor mother” (he apostrophized his mother’s picture which 
hung in the room where we were talking,) “ were you aware of the secret, 
and was it the knowledge of that which made your poor eyes always look 
so frightened? She was always fond of you, Pen. Do you remember 
how pretty and graceful she used to look as she lay on her sofa upstairs, 
or smiled out of her carriage as she kissed her hand to us boys? I say, 
what if a woman marries, and is coaxcd and wheedled by a soft tongue, 
and runs off, and afterwards finds her husband has a cloven foot?” 

“ Ah, Philip!” 

“What is to be the lot of the son of such a man? Is my hoof cloven, 
too?” It was on the stove, as he talked, extended in American fashion. 
‘“‘ Suppose there’s no escape for me, and I inherit my doom, as another 
man does gout or consumption? Knowing this fate, what is the use, then, 
of doing anything in particular? I tell you, sir, the whole edifice of our 
present life will crumble in and smash.” (Here he flings his pipe to the 
ground with an awful shatter.) ‘And until the catastrophe comes, what 
on earth is the use of setting to work, as you call it? You might as well 
have told a fellow, at Pompeii, to select a profession the day before the 
eruption.” 

“Tf you know that Vesuvius is going to burst over Pompeii,” I said, 
somewhat alarmed, “why not go to Naples, or farther, if you will?” 

“Were there not men in the sentry-boxes at the city gates,” asked 
Philip, “who might have run, and yet remained to be burned there? 
Suppose, after all, the doom isn’t hanging over us,—and the fear of it is 
only a nervous terror of mine? Suppose it comes, and I survive it? 
The risk of the game gives a zest to it, old boy. Besides, there is 
Honour: and some One Else is in the case, from whom a man could not 
part in an hour of danger.” And here he blushed a fine red, heaved a 
great sigh, and emptied a bumper of claret, 
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From the bosom of the mountain, 
From the silent lands of night, 
Sparkles up the infant fountain, 
Crystal clear and crown’d with light ; 
With a gentle tinkle ringing, 
Sweetly singing, 
Ever bringing 
Freshful radiance to the sight, 
Like a happy-hearted maiden, 
Robes of golden joy arrayed in, 
Dancing to the inner music 
Of her own young heart’s delight. 
Upwards to the summer skies, 
Laughing love with starry eyes ; 
Downwards to the mossy slope, 
Darting free and full of hope; 
And the list’ning air it fills 
With the tinkling of its rills; 
Ancient rocks look blithe to hear it, 
Heather-bells bloom fresher near it, 
And a thousand charms endear it 
To the old paternal hills. 
And downward it patters, 
And outward it scatters 
Its silvery waters to gladden the land; 
And childlike it chatters, 
And gleefully clatters, 
And murmurs of matters 
We don’t understand. 











But there’s meaning in music, whatever it be, 

From the sough of the wind to the sound of the sea, 

In the hum of the vale, and the hush of the woods, 

In the voice of the stream, and the change of its moods, 

In the thunder that rolls o’er the midsummer day, 

In the murmur that wakes when the storm is away, 

In the lowing of kine, and the carol of birds, 

Is a wilderness teeming with eloquent words; 

And nature is moving in worshipful glee 

To the sound of its music, whatever it be, q 
And gleaming and glancing, 
The streamlet goes dancing, 

And singing afar from the spot where it rose, 

And flowing, and falling, it grows as it goes ; 
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Gladsomely calling, it gathers its brothers _ 
From many a fountain; 

And down through the mists from the clefts of the mountain, 
The slowly wrung tribute of tarrying snows. 


And onward it dashes, 
And outward it splashes, 
And rushes, and flashes, 
So fleet in its flight, 
And so bright in its light, 
Brawling and brattling, 
Romping and rattling, 
* Rollicking, frollicking, dancing, downwards, 
With a persistence 
Defying resistance, 
In all the unconscious compulsion of might. 
Away and away, through the woodlands careering, 
As clear as the day ; like a sunbeam appearing 
In darkness; a voice in the solitude, singing 
A song of rejoicing, and evermore bringing, 
With many a murmur and musical fall, 
A hope to the hopeless, 
A joy to the joyless, 
A love to the loveless, 
A beauty to all. 
Now the birch is beginning to grow on its brink, 
Where the deer of the mountain come downward to drink, 
And the shepherd’s dog barks from some lone summer shealing, 
The neighbourless home of the muirland revealing. 
Now faster and faster flows on the fleet river, 
Increasing, unceasing, rejoicing for ever ; 
Through forests that wave with the honours of ages, 
tavines with the pines on their tottering ledges, 
Through hollows, unblest by the sunshine of heaven; 
Through rocks, that the wrath of the torrent has riven. 
And onward, and downward, it rushes and rages, 
With headlong rapidity into the linn; 
Rumbling and tumbling, in foamy confusion ; 
Boiling, and pouring, 
And toiling, and roaring, 
Filling the mind with a horrid illusion 
Of spirits in trouble with sorrow and sin— 
And all with a deep, subterranean din. 
Then, resting awhile from the toils of the fight, 
It bounds o’er the rocks in the strength of its might, 
Like a steed of the desert, all fearless and free, 
All foaming and white with its warrior glee; 
It passes the glens with a clarion call, 
And gathers its crystalline tribute from all! 
Where worshipful mountains so solemnly stand, 
And old immemorial oaks of the land 
Cry, ‘ We are but children to these and to thee, 
Thou bountiful daughter of mountain and sea.’ 
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And down by the woodlands so dreary and deep, 
And down by the valleys all dotted with sheep, 
And over the shallows, and over the sand 

It sings like a joy in the heart of the land. 


O maiden! O maiden! 
Thy beauty arrayed in, 
It comes through the long summer sunshine like thee, 
With happiness singing, 
Its merriment ringing, 
Its radiance flinging, 
Profusely and free. 


It kisses, caresses, and blesses the dearest, 
Gladdens, O maiden, the next to the nearest, 


Covers with graces 
The gloomiest places ; 


The light of the woodland, the loved of the lea, 
O maiden, it cometh in beauty like thee. 


Beauteous river, gentle river, 

River of the golden sands, 

Like a silver band enfolding, 

Grassy leas, and golden lands, 
Which the ancient hills are holding 
In the hollows of their hands. 
Down beside the fields of story, 
Sung in many an ancient lay, 

Down by keep and castle hoary, 
Down by gorges grim and gray, 
With a noble undulation, 

Ringing down from far away, 

Like a song of early glory, 

Sung through many an ancient lay. 
Through the woodlands calm and shady, 
Softly, sweetly, gently, slowly, 
Moving like a graceful lady, 

With a look serene and holy, 

With a beauteous melancholy, 

In the crystal of her eyes. 

Moving onward, sweet and simple, 
Through the sunny nook, its dimple 
Gleams from out its foamy wimple, 
Cloudless as the cloudless skies. 
Each glance, a glimpse of heaven disclosca, 
Holy things and thoughts revealing, 
Save where sunshine interposes, 
Like a flush of human feeling, 

Or where trees and woodland roses 
Wreathe it round with garlands fair, 
Softly, sweetly, gently flowing, 
Round in chastened radiance throwing, 
Like a saintly lady going 

To the holy house of prayer. 
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Down beside the churchyard sighing, 
With an accent sad and low, 
To a dirge its cadence dying, 
O’er the many, lowly lying, 
Those who lov’d it long ago. 
But the little temple telleth 
3 Of the sacred hope that dwelleth, 
2 Of the bliss that never faileth, 
: Hid behind the pall of woe; 
x And a song of joy it raises, 
i Up to Heav’n in holy praises, 
Sung through all its wayward mazes, 
: Tun’d to accents sweet and slow. 


On it flows in stately beauty, 
On it goes, in humble peace, 
i Noble, for it does its duty, 
Humbly, in the land’s increase. 
Wearily washing through meadowy reaches, 
Weltering under the roots of the beeches, 
Sighing in gusts where the quivering sedges 
Shiver, as freshets curl over its edges, 
Onward it urges 
Its flood through the gorges, 
And dashing its foam to their pine-covered verges ; 
And seething in surges, 
It brightly emerges 
To light on the broad and the bountiful plain. 


On, river, bright river, 

A blessing for ever: 

Oh, blest is the giver, 

The gift is so free. 

It flows through the valleys 
So beautiful always, 

The land’s crystal chalice 
From mountain to sea. 








Now far o’er the meadows the cattle are lowing, 
And far away herdboys are whistling together ; 
While hay-makers homeward are merrily going. 
There’s joy in the breath of the sweet summer weather, 
The odours of blossoms and music of birds; 
And the air whispers peace in the voice without words. 
The river in solemn serenity glideth, 
Sleeplike, but sleepless, and silent as nature 
When moulding her manifold wonders, she hideth 
The might of her hand, and the height of her stature, 
In graceful quiescence, and flowery array ; 
Concealing the mystical spirit of grandeur, 
And guiding the wrapt one, the art-fingered angel 
Of beauty, and moving in passionless splendour, 
She comes o’er the land, like a blessed evangel, 
Reflecting the Holy One’s presence alway. 
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The mountains are silent, in deep adoration, 
The valleys in rapture with music and light, 
And o’er us the glorious guide of creation 
Is treading his crystalline pathway, as bright 
As first when he shed in the rivers of Eden, 
The glory that gladden’d their Sabbath of rest ; 
And softly and stilly the river is flowing 
Between the green copses that shadow its border ; 
And thereaway glooming and hereaway glowing, 
Amid the green woodlands’ delicious disorder, 
As glanceth the sun through the golden-boughed gardens, 
And down to the amber-arched halls of the west. 
And as the blue mountains are fading from sight, 
The song of the waters is rising alone, 
With mightier voice through the silence of night, 
When all the sweet singers of sunshine are gone. 
Rushing away with its musical song, 
Singing a lullaby all the night long, 
Murmuring low by the woodland deep, 
Babbling aloud o’er the pebbly steep, 
It flows nobly on. 
It tells not the lord in his castle grand,— 
The wealth of the bountiful meadow is mine, 
Nor yet the farmer who tilleth the land, 
I'm filling the corn and feeding the kine. 


The old merry mill in the midst of the trees, 
It drives without multure, it craves not for fees; 
Nor says to the thousands who dwell on its brink, 
Lo! I am the fountain whose waters ye drink, 
The light of the valley, the wealth of the lea, 
That shineth so fairly, whose gifts are so free, 
That brings from the mountains the treasures of snow, 
When little lone streams of the summer are low, 
And fresh from the forests’ endearing embrace, 
And from the bare moorlands all gleaming with dew, 
The silvery wealth of the wilderness, 

A tribute of love for you. 
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Horace Saltoun. 


oe 


Part IJ.—DE PROFUNDIS. 


Sournampron Waters lay, as usual, placid as a lake; the sultry heat of 
the passing day still hung heavily on the atmosphere: though somewhat 
of a breeze got up towards the evening, it was hot wind, as though it 
were blown from a furnace or across a desert. Lights had begun to twinkle 
in the windows of Hythe and Southampton. The moon was beginning to 
show part of her pale crescent to the south, a few angry clouds were 
gathering, and to this sign from the heavens the sea responded in heavy 
rolls and swells, and the breaking of the surf on the distant shore began 
to have a hollow and threatening sound. 

Far out on the point beyond Netley and its fair abbey a tall, large- 
limbed man was pacing hurriedly up and down. He examined the sky, 
strained his eyes over the waves towards the horizon, and then began to 
walk again. This man was Horace Saltoun. True to his promise, he was 
on the look-out for the ship which bore homeward his lady love. Some 
accident to the machinery had delayed it two days beyond the date of being 
due; and what with expectant relatives and anxious friends, the clerk who 
ought first to receive intelligence was pretty nearly driven wild with their 
importunity. Horace had repaired, like the rest, to hear the eternal 
reply, “‘ No news of the ship.” He was chafing with impatience and the 
idea of two days being lost to him, well aware that he was wanted in 
town. He thought he ought not to stay a day longer, and yet he could 
not bring himself to leave; he went down that night with an irresistible 
conviction that the ship would come, and yet, as he afterwards told me, 
with an impression not to be shaken off that it would bring him no good 
news. 

Heavy drops, precursors of a summer storm, began to fall; which, 
however, in his excited state, he hardly noticed. Again he swept the 
horizon with his glass. Did his eyes deceive him, or was that really the 
smoke of the East Indiaman? Yes, he felt sure of it. Then he saw a 
signal; but the light danced about before his eyes like a treacherous 
Will-o’-the-wisp, and he felt as if his senses were not to be depended on. 
Just then a broad sheet of lightning flashed over the waters, displaying 
the ship in its full dimensions, huge and black, so close to him he could 
have touched it with his hand. He saw a swarm of black faces on board, 
but not the one that his heart sickened for. He answered the hail of 
the sailors, careless that his voice was drowned in the crash of heaven’s 
artillery. The next flash showed him that his phantom ship had vanished 
utterly, and he was alone. He bared his head and let the cool rain beat 
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on it, and then set off and ran into the town as if a demon were at his 
heels. As he neared it he heard the cannon boom, and felt quite sure 
that the greeting would be, as indeed it actually was, “The ship is 
signalled, sir.” 

“T know that,” was his brief reply. 

“ But it will not be in till morning, sir,” pursued the disappointed 
“ boots.” 

Horace did not go to bed or even close an eye that night, and by the 
break of dawn he was one of the first on board. There was no bad 
news for him, so far, at least. There was the usual number of helpless 
native servants, being frightfully bullied in their own language by their 
respective owners, who woke out of their ordinary languor for this 
laudable purpose. Bags of specie were in course of transport, sailors 
passed to and fro, and commission agents were trying to discover those 
who sent for them. When Horace could make his way among the dis- 
tracted friends, unhappy guardians, overjoyed mothers and children, and 
all the rest of the motley crew who were calling, fussing, crying, weeping, 
and kissing, he discovered the person whom he sought—Miss Otway. 

She welcomed him with a sprightly coldness, which rather staggered 
him ; and whereas his spirits had been high they now sank to zero, and 
the man generally so eloquent had hardly a word to say: at least not 
anything but exclamations not the most fitting to welcome home his 
fiancée. We all have, some time or other, seen the yearning expression 
of disappointed affection; we have most of us, at least once in our lives, 
had a dim insight into what that sort of feeling is, when 


* We know the change, and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it.” 


On these occasions memory sometimes for a brief space does duty for 
hope; yet assuredly there are times other than when man “ goeth to his 
long home,” that “ fears shall be in the way, and desire shall fail.” 


Exactly a fortnight after this I was in Saltoun’s rooms, towards evening. 
His servant said he expected him in every instant, and I had fallen into a 
half doze in the depths of one of those comfortable, untidy arm-chairs with 
which a bachelor who knows what ease is generally supplies his rooms, 
when the door opened, and Saltoun walked—or rather staggered—in, and 
threw himself down on the sofa. On perceiving me he gave a half glance, 
and then covered his face with his hands. 

‘¢ What’s wrong, Horace?” 

“Everything, Paul. Cecile Otway has sent me about my business; 
whatever that may be now, for I don’t feel as if I had any on earth.” 

‘Do you mean that you have quarrelled ?” 

“No, I don’t. Do you think I would have ever quarrelled with what 
I love better than my own life? I mean,” he said, raising his voice, and 
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speaking with extreme bitterness, “that she has this day, of her own 
accord, without compulsion upon her, without reason offered, sent me to 
the devil. Oh, Paul,” he continued more gently, “for more than two 
years I have been faithful to her—you know how faithful; for her sake 
I have defied temptation, as few men think it necessary even to pretend 
todo. Her very coldness was to me the idea of purity. That was a 
mistake, Paul: but no matter; I'll goon. I could not let a woman be 
ashamed of me. I did not want to have to blush under her eyes—so 
innocent, and truthful, and good as I thought them to be. Why did I 
ever agree to wait? What infernal infatuation! ‘But it was her duty,’ 
she said; and it sounded so well, too. And something else she said, of the 
joy of meeting when I had proved to her my patience and constancy. 
Good. Well, then, at her express desire, I went down to Southampton, 
and watched hour after hour for that hateful ship, until, but for the hope 
in my heart and the love I bore her, I should have gone mad with that 
darkening, dreary sea for ever chiming out its monotonous song to me. 
Then one morning, you know, old fellow, before sunrise, one sees white 
sails puffed out, and the great ship, that looks but like a toy of the ocean, 
and bears my heart’s treasure, comes on, smiling and bending in the wind, 
as a girl does in the dance.” He stopped here. 

““ Well, Horace, what did she say to you?” 

“ She said, ‘Oh, Horace, is that you ?—do get out of my way.’ I can 
hardly help laughing now, to think how a child might have knocked me 
down the instant after she made that speech. I don’t remember anything 
more then: no, not even how I left the ship. She said afterwards that 
she was very glad to see me; but for the first time—no, not quite the 
first time—her smile struck me as being not changed, but cold: very, very 
cold: it was like lightning on the snow, a sort of refrigerating blaze; and 
she laughed her peculiar silvery laugh”—he tried to imitate it. 

Now, lovers are of different opinions to every one else. He admired 
her laugh; I always thought it a singularly heartless one. But to hear 
his deep, rough voice essaying to reproduce it was something too absurd. 
I laughed outright. He filled his short, black clay, lit it, and puffed away 
vengefully for a few minutes, then proceeded :— 

“ Well, Paul, when I saw her at her own house, I fancied, somehow, 
there was a difference: though I cannot say she refused me one favour 
that she ever granted me, yet in some fashion her favours did not taste the 
same—the flavour had gone: and they were always from the very first 
dealt scantily out. When I spoke of our speedy union—which surely I 
had a right to do—she said there was much to be done first; that she had 
friends whom she must first visit, plans which she must arrange, business, 
&c.: in short, on one pretence or another, she sent me from her presence 
for ten dsys; which time she allowed me to infer I might employ in 
sweeping aside my work, and procuring a substitute for cases of emergency, 
with a view to the speedy termination of our engagement. 

“Surely, I said to myself, at last she will be mine—mine only. I began 
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to count the days and hours. Very well, then,”—here he moved uneasily 
about the room, as if he flinched at detailing the rest, and laid down his 
pipe, out of which he had been puffing volumes of smoke—‘ I went the 
earliest day I had permission to do so. She played deliciously to me: her 
music is something to wile one’s senses away. I insisted on a private 
interview, which she accorded apparently quite willingly ; then she said 
to me very singular things” (he spoke slowly, and his complexion, never 
very clear, grew of a muddy whiteness). ‘She spoke of her duty to her 
God, and to herself; she affirmed that our tempers did not suit; that I was 
too impetuous, that she was afraid of me, and did not respect me; that she 
should, in fact, think it wrong, with these sentiments, to marry me; that she 
had long regretted our engagement, but had lacked courage to break it 
off. But that now she wished us to be friends—and friends only : to part! 
without bitterness, if that might be; but at any rate to part. It was best 
so, she said. I was astounded, Paul. What wickedness was this? ‘ Tell 
me, Cecile,’ I said, ‘I insist on your replying; did you contemplate this? 
Had you that design in your heart when you bade me farewell and renewed 
your troth to me, now a year ago?’ She replied distinctly and calmly 
in the affirmative; so that her treachery was not a thought of yesterday’s 
growth. I wondered that she could stand so quietly, and speak such 
words to me: I wondered she did not fear I should kill her. But she 
bore my long wistful gaze without any sign of repentance or misgiving; 
though her eye flickered a little. Part without bitterness! Why add to 
the farce? It can never be without bitterness that men part from women 
who have dealt thus by them: for, Paul, it was not that she had lost to me 
three years of my life; for life is nought—now less than ever is it of value 
to me; but she has wasted my love, deceived me treachcrously, stolen 
my faith, shattered my long-nursed dream and hope. ‘I love you no less,’ 
she said, ‘but I wish, and have long wished, to break off all connection 
between us, beyond that sincere friendship which I shall ever feel.’ She 
was proceeding with this odious hypocrisy: ‘Now God forgive you, 
Cecile,’ I said: I don’t know why; perhaps because when one has ever 
deeply loved, that cry is the first which rises to the lips of those who are 
stricken to the quick. For if God does take cognizance of such things, 
He can hardly forgive her on her own defence. How could she be for- 
given as she stood there, heartless and impenitent, looking with a certain 
cruel complacency at her work? If she had but shown one gleam of 
compunction—had she but affected to grieve over the agony she saw and 
knew she was inflicting—I had never told you this, Paul.” Here he burst 
into a succession of quivering sobs, which shook him from head to foot. 
Ah me, that tearless sobbing in a man is a terrible sight! He went on 
again, after a little: 

“You cannot guess how the blood curdled round my heart and then 
coursed back into my veins, until my fingers tingled and my brain felt as 
if it were on fire.” 

I began to question; but he anticipated me. 
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“ Angry, no; not she: as cool and pleasant as iced porter,” he added, 
with a dismal pleasantry. “ Well, hot iron sears, but it is cold steel that 
cuts; and while she was smiling I felt as if she had severed an artery and 
I was bleeding to death inwardly. I forget what I said, I hardly knew what 
I did; but I knelt to her and implored her, not to take me back, but to 
tell me that it was not a premeditated deed; that she had not continued 
up to the very last to appear to smile and love, while waiting only for a 
fair chance to strike me thus. I prayed her for mercy to say that it was 
but lately conceived,that she grieved over the blow; that she had not kept 
it for two years in her heart to enjoy my suffering, as she enjoys it now,” 
he exclaimed, fiercely. ‘In short, I besought her, for dear life, to feel, or 
to feign to feel. Ah, my defeated supplications! how you stare me in 
the face! As well expect water to feel when you divide it. I was address- 
ing prayers to the heart, and she has no such incumbrance; I was 
appealing to that which was profitless, les souvenirs d’une femme qui a 
perdu sa mémoire.” 

There was a long pause, and he began to smoke again. 

“So do the hopes of our early years become the regrets of our after 
lives, Paul; and so the game goes on. ‘Rouge et noir, gentlemen; make 
your game:’ we begin rouge, and we lose,—we end noir, and we lose 
still.” 

He made this sad attempt at appearing careless; but it was to me all 
the more unnatural and painful. Medical men ought to keep their heads 
and hearts as cool as they can, but I confess I left poor Saltoun with much 
uneasiness, and in a most unprofessional state of wrath at the conduct of 
Miss Otway. I was by that time on tolerably intimate terms with her 
family, and having an opportunity the following day of meeting the lady, 
I determined to have my say, and deliver my opinion to her in plain 
terms; if I could not first influence her to alter her decision respecting 
Horace. Had I been as old then as I am now, I should have been 
wiser, and remembered the French proverb, Entre [arbre et l'écorce ne 
mettez pas le doigt ; but I conceived that Saltoun might have misunderstood 
her character, and in my conceit I thought I could mend matters. Under 
cover, then, of a chorus at the opera, I found my occasion. 

“Forgive me, Miss Otway; but will you let me say how sincerely 
grieved I am that you have broken with Horace? Can nothing be done in 
the matter in his behalf? It is now three years since he placed his future 
in your hands; and his whole heart is bound up in you. You were never 
surely designed to be the quicksand which should wreck so noble a vessel.” 

She was amazingly self-possessed, and turning her blue eyes full on 
me, demanded pointblank,— 

“Has Mr. Saltoun been complaining to you?” 

“He told me how the matter rests,” I replied; “you best know 
whether a true account thereof hath in it the nature of complaint.” 

She raised her eyebrows, and prepared to assume the terrible, because 
unassailable attitude of a victim. 
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“T was very wrong ever to have accepted him—very wrong, and for 
that I do blame myself most severely ; but I have long felt that this could 
not go on for ever.” 

“No one expects that an engagement should last for ever, Miss 
Otway; in the natural order of things, it usually terminates in a 
marriage.” 

She proceeded without taking any notice of this. “I made up my 
mind to put an end entirely to existing relations, which have indeed 
burdened my conscience most terribly.” 

I hardly knew how to meet this very singular line of defence, which 
seemed to assume that no wrong had been committed, and I asked her in 
what he had failed, that solemn promises made to him were to be broken 
at will. I descanted on his laborious life, his blameless moral character, 
and his deep and absorbing affection for her: I alluded to the pride he 
had in her, and hinted how deep would be the responsibility of those who 
on frivolous grounds dealt so terrible a blow to a man so affectionate and 
sensitive in disposition. Vainly; I might as well have talked to the 
winds, 

“Did you ever love him, Miss Otway?” 

She might justifiably have refused to answer this question; but she 
replied, with a provoking calm and an apparent sadness— 

“No, I never did; though I hoped I should do: and now, doctor, may 
Iin my turn inquire if he commissioned you to put that question ?”’ 

“No, he did not: he uttered no complaint, still less desired any 
mediation. For this transgression I am alone responsible.” 

She paused a little, and played with her bouquet. “I assure you I 
have a sincere regard for him.” 

I made an impatient gesture of dissent. She went on, unheeding: 
“Tt is quite natural he should think hardly of me. Iam prepared for 
that; but my conscience acquits me: with a temper so impetuous, rash, 
and masterful, we never could have been happy together. It was foolish 
cowardice of me to hesitate to tell him so before and so spare all these 
painful scenes.” 

“Scenes which never would have occurred had you not thought fit 
to play your part in the farce a little too long. I don’t envy you the 
ease of conscience you profess to have, Miss Otway; you should have 
consulted these scruples before you entered into a contract by which you 
secured your right to his love and devotion, his time and talents: you 
have used them, without sparing them, for three years. Well, you have 
thrown away a true and loyal heart, and a distinguished position ; for there 
is that in him which must raise him to the head of his profession.” 

Her eye flickered again, and her attention was at once secured. A 
silence followed, which she appeared determined not to break. Perhaps 
silence is the most aggravating form of opposition which women adopt, 
especially when it is accompanied by a smile; and she smiled when she 
saw that I noticed her slight empressement as I spoke of the worldly 
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position of Saltoun. I pursued with some heat: “ You have acted very 
‘wickedly, if, as you say, you never loved him.” 

“It would be doing worse to marry him, now that I am more and more 
convinced I don’t,” (with a smile of the most perfect heartlessness,) “and 
you may be sure I will not continue in wrong-doing, and unnecessarily 
burden my conscience.” She paused a little for a parting blow: “ And 
you may tell him, from me, that he has not improved matters by allowing 
you to try to assist him.” 

I essayed to convince her that I was wholly unauthorized—that I had 
exceeded my own intentions. I might as well have remonstrated with a 
marble statue. The young lady left me, angry with her, indignant for 
Horace, and most heartily repenting my own meddling. The sage has 
well said, “ Give me any plague but the plague of the heart, and any 
wickedness but the wickedness of a woman.” 

It is perhaps according to human nature that Horace should have 
received my account very ill: he flew into a passion with me; blamed 
his clumsiness, my officiousness, his own petulance, and what he was 
pleased to call my want of temper and judgment, everything, in short, 
but her heartless hypocrisy. Indeed I felt pretty sharply that I had done 
no good, and I made an inward vow never again, on any inducement, to 
meddle in love matters. It did not add to the comfort of my reflections 
to hear Horace announce that he intended to meet her at a ball that 
night, and declare that nothing on earth should dissuade him. Knowing 
how violent his feclings were, and the serene bloodlessness of Miss Otway’s, 
I imagined there would be a scene, in which Horace would only come off 
second best: however, he swore a mighty oath that go he would, and he 
a kept his word—most unfortunately. 
8° 4 Late in the evening of the second day after the ball, a young man, 

4 who had for some years acted as his assistant, came to me in great 
distress. All those who were in daily intercourse with Horace became 











- warmly attached to him; and the manner of this poor fellow plainly 
= testified to the affection with which his master had inspired him. 

Mr. Saltoun had, contrary to his usual custom, desired him to sit up 
= until his return from the ball. Horace came back between one and two 
: in the morning, unlocked his desk, took out a considerable quantity of 


gold, and then went out, without changing his dress or saying where he 


ot was going. He was a good deal agitated, as it would appear; and from 
- that time nothing had been heard of him. This intelligence disturbed 
ae me very much: it was so unlike his usual habits; and from the fact of 
“ai his not having changed his dress-coat and merely taking money, I feared 

that his interview with Miss Otway had urged him to some recklessness, 
ni I caused inquiries to be set on foot; but without success: altogether, 


there was so much mystery about the whole affair, that I placed it in 
Pt, the hands of the detective police. 

: Three days more passed in suspense, and nothing was ascertained, 
further than that he had been seen, within two hours of his leaving his 
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own residence, with some characters of a worse than suspicious order, and 
‘that he then appeared to be much intoxicated. The night following, as 
I was entering the small house which I occupied when called to town, 
I was touched on the shoulder by a shabbily-dressed man. ‘You are on 
the look out, I take it, sir, for Dr. Saltoun ” (the poor always call surgeons 
doctor, and address physicians merely as Mr. So-and-so). I replied 
eagerly in the affirmative. He said he knew where he was, and that he 
was safe and cared for; that it would be difficult, but not impossible, to 
get at him; but that he would, if I liked, manage it; and then I might, if 
I had pluck, get hini away. 

I knew my informant well; the name by which he was generally 
known was “ Round-the-corner-Bob;” he gained his living by “looking 
after lost articles,” to use his own words, and had been more than once 
“in trouble,” as the phrase goes: his low brow, short-cropped head, and 
that indefinably suspicious look which constant apprehension of justice 
gives, stamped him in legible type as one of “the dangerous classes.” 
But I had had opportunities of showing him kindness, and felt certain that 
he would do his best to assist me. 

I made further inquiries, and ascertained sufficient to decide me at 
once to accompany him that night. It would be uninteresting to detail 
our conversation to the reader, for it was so completely interlarded with 
thieves’ slang as to be utterly unintelligible to the uninitiated. If my 
starting on this expedition with a well-known bad character be considered 
foolhardy, I would remark that, with the exception, perhaps, of city mis- 
sionaries, there is no class of men who so readily gain free access into 
disreputable houses and dens of infamy in London as medical students. 
Whether it be that we are a recognized necessity of humanity, or that we 
are accustomed to give without charge the benefit of our professional 
skill, or that we are distinguished, especially when young and on the up- 
hill side of life, by a breadth, bordering on latitudinarianism, in our 
views of the failings of humanity, I can hardly say: Certain it is, that 
hardly any door is closed to the medical student, and the words, “ It’s 
only the doctor,” give us the entrée into places where policemen are 
rarely seen, and even then, never alone. I must own, that the wilder the 
student the greater his chance of a welcome; while the freedom of 
admission decreases in inverse proportion with the respectability of the 
physician. 

Within the hour I was following Bob; and we traversed above a 
mile on foot, through regions of misery, poverty, and crime. At that 
time “Seven Dials” was in the full swing of lawlessness and disorder. 
As we passed through, each of the numerous lanes were literally choked 
with people, moving to and fro with the sort of restless, aimless motion of 
maggots in a cheese. Women without caps, with disordered hair and 
ragged gowns, shouted in that peculiar, husky, cracked voice which 
certifies to a hard life and dissolute habits; gas flared, and children 
swarmed; “city arabs,” ragged, stunted, unwashed, unwholesome, but 
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of a precocious vice. There was a street chanter, singing some doggrel 
rhymes of the gallows literature class, to which he obtained an audience 
tolerably attentive. At one gin-palace there was some uproar going on 
within, and the glare threw out in shadow against the decorated windows 
figures engaged in active combat; the women had crowded round, and 
were actually kneeling on each other’s shoulders, or holding their children 
up in their arms, to have a better view of the fray; the unfortunate little 
creatures screaming with delight, and reporting progress in language of 
astonishing vileness, interspersed with a variety of oaths. We passed on, 
and soon gained some more retired streets, which are, towards midnight, 
though in the heart of all this seething movement, generally very still. 
The houses seemed without life; the inhabitants dead or asleep. Two or 
three roystering fellows broke into a song, but we turned the corner and 
it died away; a couple of cabs and wretched-looking horses were standing, 
vainly hoping for a fare; they looked fit for the knackers, and the men 
were asleep on their boxes, having the look of fixtures in that deserted 
thoroughfare. We emerged presently from this to a district nearer to the 
fashionable part of London, but not a whit more respectable.* 

In a forlorn quarter, branching from one of the many deserted and 
disreputable narrow streets, was a little court, swarming with people. 
The entrance was almost blocked up by men of a low-lived, sinister 
aspect, unshorn, unwashed; the small black clay pipe ever between their 
lips. Not without difficulty, we made our way through them, and then 
plunged into an interior darkness. We had no light, as, of course, we 
avoided everything which could attract observation, so I nearly fell over 
what I imagined to be a bundle of rags, but which was, in reality, a 
human beirig stretched in a doorway: an oath, and some filthy language, 
was the return for my awkwardness. We entered a large, low room, 
which I knew at once to be one of those places that, under the pretence 
of lodging-houses, are, in reality, haunts of thieves, and are chiefly 
frequented by receivers of stolen goods, and abandoned women,ft under 
the nominal superintendence of an old Israelite of the worst description. 

At a table were seated, in close confabulation, two sinister-visaged 
men—their closely-cropped heads betrayed their recent place of residence; 
a couple of bareheaded, coarse-featured women, their ears adorned with 
enormous earrings, were plying them with liquor, and the men were 


‘already more than three parts intoxicated. A well-to-do seafaring man, 


very probably the master of a merchant-vessel, was standing in parley 
with a brazen-faced Jewess, who was endeavouring to inveigle him into 





* Marylebone, which had, about the time I write of, 145,000 inhabitants to every 
1,500 statute acres, and was densely populated by the lower orders, though nothing in 
comparison to what it is at present. 

¢ In such houses, often the real owner of the property has no control over those 
who inhabit them. A house is let to one man, who sublets it; and these tenants often 
repeat the operation, so as to produce an indefinite number of vagrants in possession, 
who defy any ordinary means of turning them out. 
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some wickedness, to judge by her abominable leer. A  surly-spoken 
female rose on our entrance, and seemed about to bar our further pro- 
gress; but a few words, unintelligible to me—cant pass-words, no doubt— 
satisfied her. Another dark, ruffianly-looking fellow sprang up, and put 
some questions in the same slang; it was replied to in a similar strain, and 
he also seemed content. 

We passed through an inner passage and commenced climbing a 
narrow staircase. The air below reeked with the smell of spirits and 
tobacco; but as we ascended, the atmosphere had a peculiar miasma about 
it which my practised organs recognized instantly. “ Yes, it’s very bad,” 
returned the man, in answer to an observation from me. ‘“ You see we’ve 
been down in the fever, near all of us, and that makes it not anyways 
sweet. Oh, yes, there’s a many dead; and sometimes we hardly know 
what to do with their bodies till they are put under.” 

“ How did you get the fever?” 

“‘ Well, I do believe it were some furniture which old Zacchy bought 
cheap; they said it came from a fever house: it were cheap, tho’.” 

We crossed a room devoid of any furniture except a bed, and bencath 
the counterpane my eye could trace the sharpened outline of a human 
figure: the death-odour proclaimed the rest. Up another round of steep 
and rotten steps, and a poor girl, one of those known as the unfortunate 
class, came forward. She was no stranger to me, having been for some 
months an out-patient in Hospital. She made no difficulty, asked 
no question, but, placing her hand on my shoulder, urged me forward, and 
pointed silently to a mattress on the floor in a corner of the room, with 
a couple of blankets tossed on to it; there, unclothed, senseless, and 
hopelessly intoxicated, lay, or rather crouched, Horace Saltoun. But oh! 
how changed and fallen from his high estate. “ Yea, many there be that 
have run out of their wits for women; many also have perished, have erred, 
and sinned for women.” . . .« « 

I quickly learnt all that was needful to know. ~ For five days he had 
been in this wretched condition; and when robbed, stripped, plundered, 
and utterly helpless, he fell into this poor girl’s hands, who, finding him 
abandoned, as being good for nothing more, took charge of him and sent 
to warn his friends. 

“Yes, sir, it’s a terrible thing: but I knew him well when I was 
at Hospital; he was always very kind to me. It was of no manner 
of use trying to get hold of him while he had any money left; they kept 
him too close for that. But here is his watch, sir”—she drew it from some 
folds of her poor, shabby dress—“ a, friend of mine took it from him early 
on, and gave it to me, because she knew he had been good to some of us 
poor girls. He was tearing drunk now most of six days; but he’s quite 
stupid now: he hasn’t eaten anything that I know of.” 

She gave a sharp, hard cough. 

“Tm afraid you are badly, Ellen.” 

She pointed to the unglazed hole in the roof that did duty for a 
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window. ‘“ How should I not be, sir? I can see the stars through the 
roof as I lie in bed of a night, and most nights in winter I’m soaked 
through. I often think I'd be glad if I was took before the snow were 
come. You'll please to keep it quiet about the watch, sir,” indicating 
with her finger the man outside. 

Poor Ellen! her troubles on this earth were over before the old year 
faded into the new. With her assistance I contrived, not without diffi- 
culty, to get Horace conveyed away into his own residence with as much 
privacy as possible, where I established him under suitable care. Of 
course he had to be recovered very gradually, and it was some time before 
he could be pronounced sober. Alas! these were days of darkness, and 
humiliation, and desolating thoughts—seed, the fruit of which was 
bitterness and remorse. For six days this highly-gifted man had herded 
with the scum of society—degraded far below the level of the beasts that 
perish—without, as far as I could ascertain, one sensible interval. 

It is well for us all, perhaps, that women see us rather as we appear 
to be than as we are, or have been. Which of us has attained to 
manhood whose conscience is free from reproach? And when the day 
comes—for which we all hope in our heart—and we wring the hand 
of the father who wishes us God-speed, and of the poor mother who tries 
to smile that she may not weep, and amid the plaudits of friends we take 
our place by the side of the woman we have just sworn to love, honour, 
and cherish till death ; which of us, I say, even the best among us, could 
not repent in sackcloth and ashes of scenes of wretched licence where we 
have desecrated our better selves? Do none of us feel inclined to lay 
our hand on our lips, and wish that these saddened memories of shameful 
things could be for ever sunk in the Lethean waters, and that we could, 
in ever so faint a degree, match ourselves with the innocence and purity 
of the wife whose future happiness lies in our hands ? 

How Horace escaped a fit of delirium tremens I cannot tell. This 
was his first outbreak, and a most awful one it was. Surely, the curse 
of his family had broken loose. I, perhaps, was the only human being 
who knew of his long-kept resolution, of his secret temptations, his 
victorious struggles. I remembered the particulars of his family history, 
the unfortunate episode of his sister’s life, and, in spite of myself, I 
trembled for the future. It testified to the wonderful strength of his con- 
stitution that he recovered as he did. I kept him for some time under 
the influence of sedatives, and he did little but sleep for some days. 
At first, it was more than half a lethargic stupor, and much disturbed 
by dreams, but it gradually acquired a better tone. I used to marvel 
sometimes as I watched him in a sleep so profound that hardly anything 
disturbed him. Then followed some weeks of very variable spirits, and he 
complained mucki of distraction and inability to fix his thoughts. 

His recovery at length seemed complete, and he applied himself with 
his accustomed ardour to his old pursuits. His escapade had not oozed 
out, and not long after, a public appointment being vacant as lecturer at 
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Hospital, it was signified to him on the part of the authorities, 
who were not unnaturally anxious to place on their staff a man of such 
recognized ability, that if he should stand he would have every chance 
of success. To the surprise of every one, he declined; alleging his 
love of independence and his attachment to his present employment. 
When in private I made allusion to it, he exclaimed, with much bitter- 
ness, “ What right has such a devil-tempted man as you know me to be, 
to place himself wilfully on a pedestal, only to be inevitably hurled thence 
at some future day with the greater ignominy! No, no; the young 
vagabonds who form my audience are the most fit for me: if I have 
black sheep, so much the better; they cannot find fault with a shepherd 
of the same hue.” Against this I had nothing to urge in reality, though 
I made some slight pretence of doing so in appearance; the insincerity 
of which he instantly detected and pshawed down. 





An interval of fifteen months elapsed, during which, owing to engage- 
ments, I saw but little of him; though, as may be supposed, I was not 
without anxious thoughts. Towards the close of that period, a young 
surgeon told me of a disagreeable occurrence. On my asking after 
Saltoun, he shook his head. 

“‘T don’t know, but I think there is something wrong there. The 
attendance at his classes is enormous, and he does manage to pass the 
most prodigious dolts that ever were born. Any man that he pronounces 
fit, may be safely backed to pass: it’s almost impossible for the college 
to pluck him; and he vexes the hearts of the authorities terribly by his 
unvarying success, of which he, perhaps, makes too much boast. He is 
confessedly the most original and able grinder that ever appeared, and 
a perfect godsend to all the idle scapegraces, as they know full well: 
moreover, he inspires most of them, and, indeed, all who know him, with 
a really personal affection. But this is not what I had to tell you. 
Last week I called him in to a patient, to consult on the advisability of an 
operation. He pronounced it necessary; and it was agreed that at a 
certain hour next day he should perform it, with my assistance. I was 
detained a few minutes by my cab breaking down, and was a little after 
time. To my surprise, I found that he had commenced without me. 
I entered the house; there was no one to bar my progress, so I went 
straight into the patient’s room, and he had then nearly completed the 
operation.” Here he gave me the details, which, however, could not 
interest general readers: it will suffice to add, that though not a compli- 
cated operation, it was one in which the slightest mistake would be 
dangerous, if not fatal. ‘I glided in noiselessly, and stood behind the 
patient, and then I was immediately struck by the deathly pallor of 
Saltoun’s face. He looked up for an instant, but cut away with a steady 
and dexterous hand. But that single glance told me his state—that 
staring, vacant eye, and stolid, expressionless face. He was at that moment 
completely intoxicated. My blood ran cold, and my face grew as white 
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as his when the awful consequences flashed on my mind of the smallest 
tremor or failure of nerve. I dare say the whole thing did not occupy 
three-quarters of a minute; but it seemed an hour to me. He completed 
it with perfect skill, and sat down without a word, staring stolidly at the 
knife, and the blood on his hands. I stepped forward, and in silence arranged 
the bandages, as though I had only been waiting in order to do so; and 
as soon as decency permitted, I passed my arm through his, and we left 
the house together. I quickly found my suspicions were correct: he was 
stolidly drunk, and when he had gained his own rooms he burst into a 
torrent of abuse on me for what he was pleased to call my cursed officious 
meddling. Then he shed some maudlin tears. But bah! it’s horrid to 
see this, or to have to speak of it in such a fine gifted fellow as he is. 
I gave strict charge to his servant, and to Mr. , his assistant, and I 
hope it will be a warning to him; for had any one beside myself perceived 
his state, or had his knife slipped, nothing could have saved the life 
of that unlucky man he was operating on, or of his own character: for 
he was too stupefied to have corrected any mistake. How he did it at all 
is a marvel: only the mechanical dexterity of long practice got him 
through.” I received this news very gloomily. ‘ Nay,” he said, “it is 
a bad habit, but not a deadly one. There are many more old drunkards, 
you know, than old physicians.” And with this scrap of Rabelaisian 
philosophy, he left me. 

After this no one will be surprised to learn that I was quickly sum- 
moned to attend Saltoun in a severe attack of delirium tremens. There 
lay the strong man, raving of devils and snakes, and, as he expressed it, 
creeping things innumerable, both small and great ; his face flushed, his 
eyes bloodshot and glistening, his tongue bitten through, and his black 
lips streaked with foam. . He was struggling with all his strength against 
imaginary demons, and shouting at the top of his voice that he was 
devil-possessed, and that his time was come to go to outer darkness. 
“O devils of the air, how they glare on me! Messengers of Satan, sent 
to buffet me, I'll have it out with you yet. Off, off! I say, crawl, 
crawl, creep, creep.” Then would ensue a fearful paroxysm, and he would 
make snatches at the bedclothes, or cower beneath them, or peer over 
the edge of the bed, with an expression of horror and fright difficult to 
forget—murderous in its terror. The delirium was not, perhaps, of a 
more than usually violent kind, but it appeared so from the great bulk, 
and the enormous personal strength of the patient. It required the 
utmost efforts of four able men to keep him down in bed. Now, unless 
physical force be applied so as not only to be perfectly adequate but also 
to appear overwhelming, I have always found it productive of more harm 
than good; so after repeated trials, I adopted the plan of keeping him in 
a recumbent position by means of a strong webbing across his chest, 
which was fastened down to the two sides of the bed. He made several 
attempts, when he broke loose by accident, to throw himself out of the 
window. He told me afterwards that he perfectly remembered this, and 
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that he did it, not from the desire of suicide which he afterwards experi- 
enced, but that he felt the conviction of being able to float painlessly on 
the air. 

His screams and yells were awful, and when they ceased he gabbled 
incessantly—it seemed a veritable diarrhea of words, sometimes in sense- 
less soliloquy, sometimes in ejaculations addressed to the imaginary beings 
who crowded his chamber; imploring their pity, or deprecating their 
insults. Throughout, consciousness was, as it were, broken up into 
fragments, exhibiting an utter absence of that alternate continuity 
which I have had occasion to remark as present in genuine insanity. 
In brain fever the same incoherency is generally noticeable. When he 
became a little more quiet, he was a prey to a sort of universal dread, 
in which every form—every sound—all the relations of existence seemed 
to inspire him with a nameless fear. For this he did not attempt to assign 
any reasonable cause; and it was pitiable to see how he would start and 
tremble even at the shutting of a door or the entrance of his servant 
into the room. 

The delirium ran its course, leaving him in a state of settled dejec- 
tion: for days he would, if allowed, sit dumb and motionless, apparently 
without desire or will ; his arms folded, his head sunk on his chest, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground with an expression of the deepest gloom; 
the utmost that could be extracted from him in reply to any question 
was, “yes,” or “no.” Here was the depression of the mind without 
fever so well delineated by an ancient writer,* who expressly distin- 
guishes it from delirium or insanity, and directs attention to its periodic 
nature. At length he began to lament his fate in words: this was an 
improvement. ‘Everything reproaches me,” he would exclaim. “I 
have failed miserably, shamefully ; and, what is worse, I have no power 
to reform. Would to God that such a devil-possersed man as I am were 
no longer here to trouble the earth! The same thing, always the same 
—how am I to escape? Oh, wretched man thatIam! for what I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, that I do!” 

The society of others, fine scenery, a bright sky, only séemed to 
aggravate his melancholy. 

“Light!” he said, “I wish to God I were in darkness that should be 
eternal: the sunshine bursts on me charged with the memories of other 
days—of joys that I shall never know again!” f 

“T admit, Horace, that you regard life thus at present; but you 
know as well as I do that it is because you have by your excess lament- 





* Aretzus of Cappadocia, in his book on the causes and symptoms of chronic diseases, 

¢ I may remark that if Miss Otway jilted Horace it was not because she loved 
anyone else, but from innate heartlessness. She pursued the same system until the 
bloom of youth had faded, and at last married a notorious profligate. Saltoun hardly 
ever alluded to her aftcr his recovery. When love is extinguished by an illness it may 
be fairly supposed it was rather a passion of the physical nature than a true affection 
of the soul, 
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ably deranged your health. You have congestion of the liver at this 
moment.” 

Ile quoted the heathen maxim, “ Mori licet cui vivere non placet.” 

“Tf God had not intended you for some purpose he would not have 
saved your life. You have life, therefore you have work.” 

To all this he would only gloomily shake his head. He brought 
forward the famous argument of antiquity: “A malis igitur mors abducit, 
non a bonis.” 

“Look at yourself from out of yourself,” I urged, “ if that be possible : 
resist this foul fiend; prescribe for yourself as you would for another 
man.” 

I insisted on reading to him the description given of the insanity of 
melancholy by various writers of the middle ages; also the treatises of 
St. Chrysostom and Castianus, who term it Athumia, or Acedia, and 
describe admirably that nervous despondent state which so frequently 
terminated in suicide among the monks.* By this he was entrapped into 
taking a professional view of the disease; but he relapsed when he 
perceived his inconsistency, and quoted, finally, Cicero— 

“Cause why I should commit suicide, there was none; why I should 
wish it, much!” 

“That,” I said, “was the Roman’s reason for living, and not dying, 
and goes against you.” 

This he denied strenuously at first, but more faintly afterwards. 
TIowever, I was too well pleased that I could move him to the exertion 
of argument to care much which of us got the best of it; the point was 
not to let the matter drop, and the discussion continued for several days 
on both sides with great earnestness. I on my part promised that if he 
convinced ine, I would not only not interfere to prevent his suicide, but 
would advise him as to the easiest means of carrying out his purpose. 
After some little time it was evident to me that though he still argued, 
he did it as it were out of himself, and against his own inclinations. I 
felt his pulse. 

“Confess,” I said, ‘that you are cured: no man whose pulsations are 
as firm and regular as yours seriously contemplates self-destruction— 
the most cowardly crime, and also the greatest mistake, a man can 
commit.” 

He gave a genuine hearty laugh, the first I had heard since his 
illness, and owned that I spoke truth. From that day his spirits rose; 
he began to take open air exercise, to notice children and dogs, and, 
in fact, to approach in some degree to his old condition. 

“ Horace,” I said, the night before he left me, “I wish much that 
you would, if you can, give me an account, as far as it is possible, of 
your sensations previous to these two attacks.” 

He acquiesced at once. 








* Castianus, lib, ix, 
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“T hardly know how to commence, Paul. Do you mean when it was 
that I first felt a desire for spirits?” 

“T mean when and how you first became sensible of it.” 

“ Well, I am not sure, but I think ever since I was about fourteen. 
I liked the smell sometimes more than at others: there are days when I 
have smelt ata bottle of spirits of wine or whisky with the strangest 
pleasure; but occasionally it has, on the contrary, caused me to shudder.” 

“ Did you never taste?” 

“No; not since my father’s death. I was about seventéen then, and 
I made a solemn resolution not to do 80: neither did the effort to keep 
it cost me as much as might be thought, for I had an inward conviction 
that the first failure would be a costly one. As months went on I became 
aware that these sensations of craving weré much stronger at certain 
times ; that they were preceded by dejection of spirits, extreme unrest and 
irritability, and an odd feeling of sinking and faintness.” 

“Well, but when was the first occasion ?” 

“ Let me alone, will you, Paul; I’m coming to that. The time when 
the fiend first grasped me so as to be felt, was immediately after my 
sister’s attack: for five days I kept my own room; a prey to the 
most unaccountable and unreasonable mental anguish. At the expiration 
of that time it passed away, and I resumed my usual employment. Once 
again it made its presence known, and this time more severely. I used to 
awake at night and lie for hours full of terror and misery; the cold 
sweat breaking out on me at every pore: it was prolonged also, and it 
was the secret reason of my hasty visit to you; indeed it so far worked 
on me that if, on the occasion of your coming up to hurry me down to 
dinner, you had entered the room five minutes later, you would have 
found only my lifeless body.” ; 

“Now, Horace! People usually have a motive, rational or irrational, 
which they assign to themselves when they purpose suicide; what would 
yours have been ?” 

“T can hardly say: not actually unhappiness, for, though at the 
moment I was gloomy at the separation that had just taken place, I was not 
hopeless ; not tedium vite, for I loved life, and enjoyed it after my fashion ; 
but the conviction came to me that sooner or later this accursed propensity 
would get the better‘of me—and if it does, Paul, surely it were better for 
me to die than to live. Again it passed off, and for eighteen months I 
was free. Of the miserable night when I actually fell, I can give little or 
no account. I remember feeling stunned, choking, and miserable: 
wherever I turned one peculiar laugh haunted me; then I grew sick and 
faint, almost senseless; then I went home for money. I recollect gulping 
down glass after glass of raw spirits without one minute’s interval: I did 
it quickly and greedily; beyond that all is blank. Since:then I have not 
been my own master. The demon is occasionally still, but it is -in 
possession. I have a distinct remembrance of the premonitory stages of 
the last attack: how the first instant that the mad craving for intoxication 
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came I groaned aloud. I knew it, and burst into a cold sweat in 
anticipation of the horrors to come. I sought to hide myself from view : 
I loathed and hated myself, and everything else. I passed the night 
in dreams; alternately enjoying the ecstasy of intoxication, and beholding 
myself as it were out of myself; wallowing in every sort of degradation.” 

“ Why not have come to me?” 

“TI meant it, Paul. I had packed my carpet bag; but I threw 
myself on the ground in a paroxysm of wretchedness, to which I never 
experienced any parallel. I fainted away twice; and when I recovered 
my senses, I felt that nothing but spirits could satisfy me. I could not 
eat or sleep for thinking of it. At last I took a bottle of spirits of wine 
in my hand and smelt at it. It made me shiver all over with a strange 
joy: it seemed to promise relief—happiness. In another instant I 
swallowed half of it ravenously; then, more and more succeeded as 
quickly as possible. I never felt it burn my mouth; I only thought how 
happy I should soon be.” 

* Do you remember performing the operation on———?” 

“Not in the slightest degree. My first awakening to consciousness 
was to find myself fastened down in my bed, forcibly held, a prey to 
horrors unutterable. Hideous things glared at me from the walls; the 
most disgusting reptiles crawled over me in swarms; there seemed to 
my imagination millions of them—on the floor, on the ceiling, under 
the door: in vain I attempted to throw them off me.” 

“Do you recollect struggling to leave your bed?” 

“No; and, Paul, I’m quite certain that I did not, for I conceived 
that the fiends were under the bed, and floating in the air, and that bed 
was the safest place for me. They frequently touched me, and I was 
surprised to find they did not burn; but, on the contrary, they felt cold 
and moist. I thought they repeatedly stretched out long glistening arms 
to drag me out. Then the tomb in Westminster Abbey recurred to me— 
you have seen it—where Death is starting from out of the tomb to strike 
his prey.” 

I argued the matter with him for a minute or two, stating that he 
had uniformly attempted to leave his bed and the room; but he main- 
tained with singular pertinacity, that the reverse had been the case. 

“ There is one thing I observe, Horace—you always speak of being 
devil-possessed. Now, metaphorically speaking, of course the propensity 
to drink is a demon; but you don’t attach more meaning than that to the 
phrase?” 

“Yes, I do,” he returned, quite stubbornly. ‘I firmly believe that a 
demon, bequeathed to me by direct descent, possesses me ——~” 

“ Collateral descent, I should say; for you told me your father was not 
80 plagued.” 

He proceeded without noticing my interruption: “ that this is entailed 
on me, and that it is an active and malignant spirit. I knew this perfectly 
well when I was tied down in bed; and I remember accounting for it on 
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the supposition that it was one of the aérial devils named by certain 
ancient writers, which are slender and spiral-shaped, and thus enter into 
men’s bodies.” 

“ Spiral-shaped devils!” I said, laughing, in spite of myself, at this 
crowning absurdity. “You don’t mean you believe that, Horace?” 

“No; I believe the fact, but not the solution. Indeed,” he added, 
quite seriously, “it’s no matter how one of them obtains possession, pro- 
vided it effects a lodgment.” 

His settled conviction of these impressions being facts—namely, his 
dreadful efforts to remain in bed, and his reception of the spiral devil— 
was quite too strong to be vanquished. What had entered the herd of 
swine might surely possess him, he affirmed; so at last I yielded the 
point: but under protest. This filled my mind with sad apprehensions for 
the future: was this a taint of insanity, or the effects of hypochondria ? 
That when his health was quite restored, he should obstinately continue 
to maintain these delusions or hallucinations, was extraordinary. Was it 
the harbinger of cerebral disease—the first sentinel cry of the brain, to 
warn that the judgment was becoming impaired ? 

From many particulars conveyed in his curious description of his 
sufferings, I could no longer doubt that my unfortunate friend was a 
dipsomaniac : at least, that he was periodically attacked by that particular 
form of insanity popularly so called. In all he said the account was 
strictly consistent with the laws (so far as we know them) which regulate 
mental disease. The feelings first change; then—and not till then—the 
intellect suffers. The premonitory stage may be short, or long—years, 
months, or days; but before any real delusion is entertained, the feelings 
towards those around undergo a sensible alteration. This is what is 
termed the incubation of insanity, against which the patient is too often . 
left to struggle unaided. 

Simple intoxication is impeded spontaneity of the organs of sense and 
motion, but yet with increased vitality ; in which latter respect it differs 
from sleep: into this, however, it ultimately passes, in obedience to the 
laws of oscillation, whereby tension is succeeded by relaxation. Delirium 
tremens—so called from the nervous tremors which characterize it—is 
simply exhausted vitality of the nervous system. It is accompanied by 
sensations of terror, crawling, &c. After repeated attacks, the brain 
generally softens, the mind gives way, and the patient becomes demented. 

Polydipsia ebriosa, or drinking to drunkenness, is not insanity, though 
it often causes it. A man may get drunk at a dinner party, or on a 
holiday, or some favourable occasion; others, especially among the lower 
orders, will have what they call “a spree,” but return to their work in 
a day or two: some get drunk habitually every Saturday night, and 
continue so till the Monday; others get drunk systematically every 
night of their lives, but by following their usual avocations all day in the 
open air, they escape scrious consequences for a wonderfully long time; 
but the insanity which is known as Dipsomania differs from all these; 
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The patient has no pleasure in mirth, company, Anacreontic songs, &c. 
He rarely drinks in society, and is often abstinent between the fits, and 
even shudders at wine or alcohol after a severe attack. It is preceded 
by great mental misery, causeless dread, sensations of sinking. It is not 
with boon companions that he drinks, nor for the pleasure of drinking, 
but it is in order to becpme intoxicated ; and it is in haste, in solitude 
and gloom, that he gulps down glass after glass of anything that will 
gratify this morbid craving. ~ 

Bearing these distinctions in mind, the apparent inconsistency, the 
mixture of strength and feebleness, in Saltoun’s conduct will be under- 
stood, and the better traced to its true source. He recovered, to all 
appearance, completely, and for upwards of three years enjoyed perfect 
health. His conduct was remarkable for its regularity; his upward course 
in his professional career was rapid ; his fame increased, and of course his 
income in the same proportion. He obtained the reputation of being the 
most successful private tutor (“ coach” or “grinder” is the term) that 
ever defied the College of Surgeons. 

“ Grinding is a bad system,” he often said to me. “A yearly exami- 
nation of each pupil, by properly constituted authorities, as to the progress 
made would almost destroy my business, and would choke off all the 
blockheads and idle scamps that crowd into every profession.” 

“ Tt’s a monotonous employment.” 

“Tt would be if I always taught the same men, but I don’t. My grand 
secret lies in this : I teach them only what is essential to pass them, and 
cut away any superfluous burden on the memory without mercy ; I sift 
the lectures and books for the men, and give them the essence.” 

He seemed so well, that I was quite satisfied ; in fact, I was too glad to 
condemn my own theory, and believe him a cured man. 






















Goilers and Spinsters. 
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I conress that I have very little sympathy for those unmarried ladies 
whose wail has of late been so constantly dinning in the ears of the 
public, and who, with every comfort and necessary of life provided, are 
supposed to be pining away in lonely gloom and helplessness. There are 
a score of books with which they doubtless wile away their monotoncus 
hours. Old maids, spinsters, the solitary, heart-broken women of Eng- 
land, have quite a little literature of their own, which cannot certainly be 
cheering to these forlorn spirits. It demands a degree of public sympathy 
for this particular class which would be insulting almost in individual 
cases, except, indeed, that there are no individual cases, and very few, who, 
while desiring such commiseration for others, would not quite decline to 
present themselves as its deserving objects. To come forward, for instance, 
and say, “ Oh, alas, alas! what a sad, dull, solitary, useless, unhappy, unoc- 
cupied life is mine! I can only see a tombstone at the end of my path, 
and willows and cypresses on either side, and flowers, all dead and faded, 
crumbling beneath my feet ; and my only companions are memories, and 
hair ornaments, and ghosts, prosy, stupid old ghosts, who go on saying 
the same things over and over and_ over again, and twaddling about all 
the years that are gone away for ever.” This is no exaggeration. This 
is what the “thoughtful” spinster is supposed to say in her reflective 
moments. There are Sunsets of spinster life, Moans of old maids, Words 
to the wasted, Lives for the lonely, without number, all sympathizing with 
these fancied griefs, urging the despondents to hide them away in their 
own hearts, to show no sign, to gulp their bitter draught, to cheer, tend, 
console others in their need, although unspeakably gloomy themselves. 
One book, I remember, after describing a life passed in abstract study, in 
nursing sick people, in visiting unhappy ones, in relieving the needy, 
exclaims (or something very like it):—‘ But, ah! what at best is such 
a life as this, whose chief pleasures and consolations are to be found in the 
cares and the sorrows of others? Married life, indeed, has its troubles,” these 
single but impartial critics generally go on to state; “but then there is 
companionship, sympathy, protection "—one knows the sentence by heart. 
“ Not so is it wit: those whose lonely course we should be glad to think 
that we had cheered by the few foregoing remarks, whose sad destiny has 
been pointed out by a not unfeeling hand. Who knows but that there 
may be compensation in a lot of which the blank monotony is at least 
untroubled by the anxieties, and fears, and hopes of the married?” These 
are not the exact words, but very much the substance, of many of the 
volumes, as anybody who chooses may see. Where there really seems 
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to be so much kindness and gentle-heartedness, one is the more impa- 
tient of a certain melancholy, desponding spirit, which seems to prevail 
so often. 

“Perhaps I shall be told,” says one lady, “that while professing to 
remove some prejudices against it, I have, in reality, taken too gloomy a 
view of single life. My observations will cause a good deal of laughter 
among happy spinsters, a good deal of animadversion among proud ones. 
Those who laugh most will be those who have most thoroughly tried the 
state I describe, and learned that, happy or unhappy, it is their portion 
for life, and that, as such, both wisdom and propriety of feeling require 
them to make the best of it. There are many such; let them laugh with 
full contentment. ... But I appeal from such well-fortified spirits to 
women of weaker mould, whose tenderness of heart is uncured by time. 
- - » What woman is there among such as these who does not mournfully 
acknowledge the loneliness of her life, and the frequent need of some 
one to lift her up when borne down by all the sorrows which oppress 
RL, 0 scms 

Here is a melancholy climax! But what has the poor lady, thus 
acknowledging her need, been about all these years? Who has forced 
her to live alone? Is there nobody to come forward and give her a lift ? 
What possible reason can there be to prevent unmarried, any more than 
married, people from being happy (or unhappy), according to their cireum- 
stances—from enjoying other pleasures more lively than the griefs and 
sufferings of their neighbours? Are unmarried people shut out from all 
theatres, concerts, picture-ga'leries, parks, and gardens? May not they 
walk out on every day of the week? Are they locked up all the summer 
time, and only let out when an east wind is blowing? Are they forced 
to live in one particular quarter of the town? Does Mudie refuse their 
subscriptions? Are they prevented from taking in The Times, from 
going out to dinner, from match-making, visiting, gossiping, drinking tea, 
talking, and playing the piano? If a lady has had three husbands, could 
she do more? May not spinsters, as well as bachelors, give their opinions 
on every subject, no matter how ignorant they may be; travel about 
anywhere, in any costume, however convenient; climb up craters, pub- 
lish their experiences, tame horses, wear pork-pie hats, write articles in 
the Saturday Review? They have gone out to battle in top-boots, danced 
on the tight-rope, taken up the Italian cause, and harangued the multi- 
tudes. They have gone to prison for distributing tracts; they have 
ascended Mont Blane, and come down again, They have been doctors, 
lawyers, clergywomen, squires—as men have been milliners, dressmakers, 
ballet-dancers, Jadies’ hair-dressers, They haye worn waistcoats, shirt- 
collars, white neckcloths, wideawakes, parted their hair on one side— 
and, oddly enough, it is strong-minded women who take this curious 
method of announcing that they are single; they have tried a hundred 
wild schemes, pranks, fancies; they have made themselves ridiculous, 
respected, particular, foolish, agreeable; and small blame to them if they 
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have played their part honestly, cheerfully, and sincerely. I know of no 
especial ordinance of nature to prevent men, or women either, from being 
ridiculous at times; and we should hate people a great deal more than we 
do, if we might not laugh at them now and then. To go back to our 
spinsters, they have crossed the seas in shoals, been brave as men when 
their courage came to be tried; they have farmed land, kept accounts, 
opened shops, inherited fortunes, played a part in the world, been pre- 
sented at Court. What is it that is to render life to them only one long 
regret? Cannot a single woman know tenderest love, faithful affection, 
sincerest friendship? And if Miss A. considers herself less fortunate 
than Mrs. B., who has an adoring husband always at home, and 10,000I. 
a year, she certainly does not envy poor Mrs. C., who has to fly to Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell to get rid of a “life companion,” who beats her with 
his umbrella, spends her money, and knocks her down, instead of “ lifting 
her up.” 

With all this it is dismally true that single women may, and many of 
them have, a real trouble to complain of, and that when the barest neces- 
saries are provided, life can only be to them one long privation from 
books, from amusement, from friendly intercourse, from the pleasure of 
giving, and from that social equality which is almost impossible without a 
certain amount of means; but then surely it is the want of money, and not 
of husbands, which brings them to this pass. Husbands, the statistics tell 
us, it is impossible to provide; money, however, is-more easily obtained, 
and above all by those who already own a little store. Somebody says 
somewhere, that it is better a thousand times to earn a penny than to save 
one. Ihave just been learning how, in a few cases, this penny may be 
earned. Other means, ways, pennies there are without number, and might 
be more and more. 

There are—to give the first instance which comes to me—Schools 
of Art all over the kingdom, where young men and young women 
are taught the same things by the same masters. It is a fact that the 
women generally take higher places than the men in the examinations; 
and when they leave, a person in authority has assured me that he did not 
know of one single instance where they had failed to make their way. 
They can earn generally from one hundred to two hundred a year. This 
would be by teaching privately or in government schools, and by 
designing for manufacturers. One girl I have heard of was engaged at 
two hundred a year to invent patterns for table-cloths all day long for 
some great Manchester firm. I think the melancholy books themselves 
nearly all most sensibly urge upon parents their duty either to make some 
provision for their daughters or to help them early in life to help them- 
selves. For troubles come—sad times come—and it is hard to look out 
for a livelihood with eyes blinded by tears. 

For mere sentimental griefs for persons whose comforts are assured, 
and whose chief trouble is that they do not like the life they lead, that 
they have aspirations and want sympathy, I think fewer books of consola- 
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tion might suffice. One friendly little volume, which came out the other 
day, gives such wise and kindly hints to these sufferers, that I cannot 
help mentioning it here.* Instead of vague longings after sympathy 
and protection, might they not themselves give such good things to 
others whose need is, perhaps, more urgent, and so find work and occu- 
pation too? 

And the best and the most grateful surely. No one can witness the 
first fruits of such good labour without coming away, for a little time at 
least, more Christian and gentle-hearted. 

But it can only be by long patience and trouble that such work 
can be achieved. For to sympathize I suppose people must know sorrow 
in some measure, to help they must take pains, to give they must deny 
themselves, to know how to help others best they must learn themselves. 

And the knowledge of good and of evil, as it is taught to us by our 
lives, is a hard lesson indeed; learnt through failure, through trouble, 
through shame and humiliation, forgotten, perhaps neglected, broken off, 
taken up again and again. ‘This lesson taught with such great pains has 
been sent to all mankind—not excepting old maids, as some people would 
almost have it: such persons as would make life one long sentimental 
penance, during which single women should be constantly occupied, 
dissecting, inspecting, regretting, examining themselves, living among 
useless little pricks and self-inflicted smarts, and wasting wilfully, and 
turning away from the busy business of life, and still more from that 
gracious bounty of happiness, and content, and gratitude which all the 
clouds of heaven rain down upon us. 

When one sees what some good women can do with great hearts and small 
means, how bravely they can work for others and for themselves, how many 
good chances there are for those who have patience to seek and courage to 
hold, how much there is to be done—and I do not mean in works of charity 
only, but in industry, and application, and determination—how every 
woman in raising herself may carry along a score of others with her— 
when one sees all this, one is ashamed and angry to think of the melan- 
choly, moping spirit which, out of sheer dulness and indolence, would 
complain of lost chances, go hankering after husbands, and more prosper- 
ous ways and means, and waste hours of daylight in gloomy sentiment and 
inertness. I donot mean that this is the spirit of the self-denying and self- 
concentrated persons of whom I have just been speaking, for honest and 
persistent efforts must make themselves respected in any form. I suppose I 
am addressing that vague, but useful, seapegoat whom all clergymen, adver- 
tisers, advice-givers, speech-makers, and article-writers attack, and who 
misbehaves in every convenient manner in order to give the wrath-pots 
of eloquence an opportunity of pouring out. 

Statistics are very much the fashion now-a-days, and we cannot take 
up a newspaper or a pamphlet without seeing in round numbers that so 
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many people will do so and so in the course of the year; so many commit 
murder, so many be taken up for drunkenness, so many subscribe to the 
London Journal, so many die, so many marry, so many quarrel after, so 
many remain single to the end of their lives, of whom so many will be old 
maids in the course of time. This last number is such an alarming one, 
that I am afraid to write it down; but it is natural to suppose that out of 
these latter thousands a certain number must be in want of some place 
where they can have lunch or tea more quietly, and cheaply, and com- 
fortably served than at a pastrycook’s shop. Good tea and bread and 
butter for sixpence, and dinner off a joint, with potatoes, for ninepence, 
must, I should think, be a boon to a good many who are perhaps out and 
about all day, earning their sixpences and ninepences. By subscribing, 
we are told, to the Ladies’ Reading-Room, No. 19, Langham Place, they 
may not only partake of all these, and other delicacies, and join in intel- 
lectual conversation, but go upstairs and read The Times, and the English- 
woman's Journal, and the Cornhill Magazine, &c. &., and write their 
letters on neatly stamped paper, when the meal is over. 

The governesses and hard-working ladies, however, do not seem to 
frequent this strong-minded little refreshment room as much as might 
haye been expected ; a few country ladies coming up to town to shop and 
to see governesses, seem to patronize it more, as well as some of the 
members of a society which has come to live in the same house. Their 
labours over, they may, if they like, indulge in tea at five o'clock in the 
quiet little coffee-room. There are tables, neatly spread, awaiting them, 
a waitress ready to attend to their wants, windows looking out upon a 
broad and cheerful street, and on the wall a list of prices, all of the most 
moderate dimensions. 

It is now about two years since this society was started. It is called 
the “Society Fork Promoting THE EmPLoyMeNT oF Women,” and Lord 
Shaftesbury, strange to say, is the president, 

“Miss Boucherett and a few ladies,” says the report, “‘ feeling deeply 
the helpless and necessitous condition of the great number of women 
obliged to resort to non-domestic industry as a means of subsistence, con- 
sulted together as to the best way in which they might bring_ social 
position and influence to their aid. . . . They resolved on the formation 
of a new society, which should have for its object the opening of new 
employments to women, and their more extensive admission into those 
branches of employment already open to them,” The report goes on 
to describe briefly enough some of the difficulties which at once occurred 
to them. Among others, where they should begin their experiment. 
“For highly-educated women, we could for a time do nothing; women 
of no education could do nothing for us. That is to say, we could 
open no new channels for the labour of the former, and our experiments 
would have failed, owing to the inefficiency of the latter. But we felt 
convinced that in whatever direction we made an opening, the pressure 
upon all ranks of working women would be lessened.” 
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This well-intentioned socicty has only been in existence for a little 
time; it lives, as I have said, at 19, Langham Place, It is busy appren- 
ticing girls to hair-dressing, printing, law-copying, dial-painting. It is 
making inquiries in other directions, but it finds many obstacles in its 
way. Their means are small, apprenticeship is expensive, very few of 
the girls who come to them can give the time to learn a new trade. They 
almost all want immediate work and payment, and something to do which 
needs no learning nor apprenticeship. Can one wonder how it is that 
women earn so little and starve so much? I have seen a dismal list 
belonging to the secretary of the society, which tells of certain troubles 
in a very brief and business-like way. Here is— 

“ Miss A., aged 30, daughter of a West Indian merchant, reduced to 
poverty by his failure: highly educated, but not trained to anything. 
Just out of hospital. Wants situation as nursemaid, without salary. 

“Miss B., aged 30. Father speculated, and ruined the family, 
which is now dependent on her. He is now old, and she has a sister 
dying. 

“ Miss C., aged 50. Willing to do anything. 

“ Miss D., aged 80, Obliged by adverse circumstances to seek em- 
ployment: unsuited for teaching. 

“Mrs. E., widow, with four daughters, aged from 14 to 23. Not 
trained to anything, imperfectly educated, lost large property by a 
lawsuit. 

“ Mrs. F., husband in America, appears to have deserted her. Wants 
immediate employment. 

“Mrs. G., aged 55; husband, a clergyman’s son, ill and helpless. 
Would do anything. Go out as charwoman. Orderly and methodical in 
her habits. Applied at St. Mary’s Hospital, refused as being too old. 

“Miss H., aged 30, clergyman’s daughter, governess seven years. 
Dislikes teaching, is suffering in consequence of over-work.” 

One has no training, no resources; another poor thing says she is 
neither well educated nor clever at anything; she had a little money of 
her own, but lent it to her brother, and lost it. 

“ Miss I., energetic, willing to do anything. 

“J, middle-aged woman, not trained to anything in particular; tried 
to live by needle-work, and failed.” 

Here we are only at J, and there are yet alphabets and alphabets 
of poor souls all ready to tell the same story, more or less, whom this 
friendly society is endeavouring to help. 

It has already opened two little establishments, which are making 
their way in the world with every chance of prosperity and success. 
One is the law-copying office in Portugal Street, and the other the 
printing press in Great Coram Street, which is better known, and where 
twice as many hands are employed. 

To this printing-house in Great Coram Street we went, my friend A. 
and I; A. telling me, as we drove along, of all the thought, and pains, 
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and money the house had cost. The money it is already giving back; 
the kind thought and trouble will be paid in a different coin. 

One of the best hands in the office, A. said, is a poor printer’s 
daughter from Ireland, who learnt the business there at her father’s press. 
After his death, she fell into great poverty and trouble, and could find 
no work nor way of living, when one day she happened to pick up an old 
torn newspaper, in which she read some little account of the Victoria 
Press. She set off immediately, begged her way all the way to London, 
and arrived one day covered with grime and rags, to ask Miss Faithfull 
to take her in. There was another printress whom I saw diligently at 
work, a little deaf and dumb girl, who had been trained in the office. 
I scarcely know if I may say so here, but I know that the printers in this 
office are trained to better things still than printing. 

The workwomen are paid by the piece at the same rate as men are 
paid. The money is well-earned money, for the work is hard; but not 
so hard—and, I think, some of these very women could tell us so—as 
working button-holes fourteen hours a day at five farthings an hour, and 
selling life, and spirit, and flesh, and blood, in order not to die. Here 
are eighteen and twenty shillings to be made a week between nine and 
six o'clock, except, of course, when some sudden press of business obliges 
them to work on late into the night. 

On the ground-floor, there is an office, a press-room, a store-room; down 
below, a dining-room, where the women cook their dinners if they like, 
and rest for an hour in the middle of the day. On the first-floor are 
work-rooms. The front one is filled up with wooden desks, like pews, 
running from the windows, and each holding three or four young women. 
At right-angles with the pews run long tables, loaded with iron frames 
and black sheets of type, which are being manipulated by two or three 
men in dirty-white paper caps. There are also men to print off, and 
do all the heavy work, which no woman’s strength would be equal to. 

It is a very busy, silent colony; a table of rules is hanging up on the 
wall, and I se NO TALKING ALLOWED printed up in fiery letters, 
All the tongues are silent, but the hands go waving, crossing, recrossing. 
What enchantresses, I wonder, weaving mystic signs in the air, ever 
worked to such good purpose! Backwards, forwards, up and down, 
there goes a word for a thousand people to read; hi, presto! and the 
Guixea Bassinet is announced in letters of iron. 

Besides all the enchantresses, there is a little printer’s devil, who 
haunts the place, and seems to have a very pleasant time there, and to be 
made a great deal of by all the womankind. He has a pair of very rosy 
cheeks, he wears a very smart little cap, with “ Victoria Press” embroidercd 
upor it, and he goes and waits in the halls, and sends up for the ladies’ 
manuscript, just like any other printer’s devil one has ever heard of. 

“ The Society for the Employment of Women apprenticed five girls to 
me,” says Miss Faithfull, describing their start, “at premiums of 10J. each. 
Others were apprenticed by relations and friends, and we soon found our- 
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selves in the thick of the struggle. . . . . When you remember 
that there was not one skilled compositor in the office, you will readily 
understand the nature of the difficulties we had to encounter. Work 
came in immediately from the earliest day. In April we commenced our 
first book.” 

Everybody, I think, must wish this gallant little venture good speed, 
and all the success it deserves. Here is one more extract about the way 
in which the printers themselves look at it :— 

“The introduction of women into the trade has been contemplated 
by many printers. Intelligent workmen do not view this movement with 
distrust. They feel very strongly that woman’s cause is man’s, and they 
anxiously look for some opening for the employment of those otherwise 
solely dependent upon them.” And I feel bound to add, that I have seen 
exactly a contrary statement in another little pamphlet, written by another 
member of the society. 

The other place to which I went was a law stationer’s in Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, where are a series of offices and shops in which 
lawyer’s clerks, I believe, go and buy all those red tapes, blue bags, 
foolscap papers, plain or over-written, in stiff, upright, legible hand- 
writing—all of which seem to play such an important part in the legis- 
lature of the country. Blue paper, white paper, of a dozen tints, ruled, 
unruled, abbreviations, erasures, ordered, permitted, forbidden—all these 
things are decreed by certain laws, which are as much the laws of 
the land, as 3 Vict., or 18 Geo. III., which one reads about in the 
newspapers. All this was good-naturedly explained to us by the 
manager of this copying office, into which we were invited to enter by 
an elaborate hand hanging up on the wall, and-pointing with a pen, which 
was ornamented by many beautiful flourishes. I was rather disappointed 
to find the place perfectly light and clean, without any of the conventional 
dust and spiders’ webs about. The manager sitting in a comfortable 
little room, the clerks busy at their desks in another—very busy, scarcely 
looking up as we go in, and working away sedulously with steel pens. I 
am told that the very first thing they learn, when they come in, is to stick 
their pens behind their ears. 

There were about ten of them, I think. The manager told us that 
they were paid, like the printers, by the piece, and could earn from fifteen 
to twenty-four shillings a week; receiving three-halfpence a folio, or 
twopence a folio, according to the difficulty of the work. They go on 
from ten till about six. ‘This business, however, cannot be counted on 
with any certainty ; sometimes there is a press of work which must be 
done, and then the poor clerks sit up nearly all night, scratching with 
wearied pens, and arrive in the morning with blear eyes, and pale faces, 
and fit for very little. Then, again, there is comparatively nothing going 
on; and they sit waiting in the office, working and embroidering, to pass 
the time: The idea of clerks embroidering in their office, and of young 
women with pens behind their ears, bending over title-deeds and parch- 
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ments, seemed rather an incongruous one; but young women must live 
somehow, and earn their daily bread; and a great many of these had 
tried and failed very often, before they drifted into Miss Rye’s little 
office. 

It was opened some ten months ago, she told us, by the society, and 
was transferred to her in November, and already begins to pay its own 
expenses, It was very uphill work at first. The copyists were new to 
their work; the solicitors chary of reading it. Many of their clerks, too, 
seemed averse to the poor ladies, Others, however, were very kind; and 
one, in particular, came to see Miss Rye of his own accord, to tell her of 
some mistakes which had been made, and gave her many useful hints at 
the same time, Without such help, she said, they never could have got 
on at all. Now the drudgery is overcome, the little office is flourishing ; 
the steel pens find plenty of work to do. 

One of the copyists, is a widow, and supports two children; another is 
a Quaker lady, who writes the most. beautiful hand imaginable. Appli- 
cants come eyery day to be taken in, and Miss Rye says that if they seem 
at all promising she is only too glad to engage them; but many and many 
of them lose courage, cry off at the last moment, find the occupation too 
severe, the distance too great, would like to come sometimes of an after- 
noon, and so go off to begin their search anew after that slender livelihood 
that seems so hard to win—so hard in some cases, that it is death as well 
as life that poor creatures are earning, as they toil on day by day, almost 
contented, almost cheerful, 

In these two places I have seen in what way ladies have tried to help, 
not ladies, but women of a higher class than needlewomen and shopwomen 
and servants. Ladies—those unlucky individuals whose feelings have 
been trained up to that sensitive pitch which seems the result of education 
and cultivation, and which makes the performance of the common offices 
of life a pain and a penalty to them—-might perhaps at a pinch find a live- 
lihood in either of these offices, or add enough to their store to enable 
them at least to live up to their cultivated feelings. At any rate, it must 
be less annoying and degrading to be occupied with work, however 
humble, than to contemplate narrower and narrower stintings and 
economies every day—economies which are incompatible with the very 
existence of cultivation and refinement. Scarcely any work that is honest 
and productive can be degrading. If a lady could earn 601. a-year as a 
cook, it seems to me more dignified to cook than to starve on a pittance of 
301. or 201,, as so many must do. 

There are now two other places I want to speak of which concern a 
class of women a little lower in the social grade: I mean shopwomen and 
needlewomen, The shopwomen we have all of us seen a hundred times, 
dressed in black silk and vast crinolines, and gliding in and out of the 
‘“* Mantle and Millinery Department” at Messrs. Swangroves and Snellon- 
bigs. Three shopwomen are advertised for in some great establishment, 
perhaps, and fifty or sixty go and apply for the places; out of these, three 
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of the best-looking are picked out,—so these poor things have told a certain 
good friend they have. They are well paid for the time; they are put into 
black silks, and into their “ departments.” They earn, perhaps, 25s. or ; 
30s. a week, or even more; their business is to be well-dressed and good- ] 
looking, and to persuade or frighten people into buying. They have hard 
work; they must live well and comfortably. They are country girls, 
perhaps; they have no friends in London, nobody to give them a word 
of advice, except indeed plenty of bad and foolish advice. The houses 
at which they board and lodge ask them exorbitant prices—a guinea a 
week, I believe, is the general charge—and they live there apart in lonely 
little rooms, away from home, from all good influence, good teaching, good 
sympathy. Thisgoes on for three or four busy months, and then suddenly 
it all comes to an end. Everybody goes away; the mad dance breaks off 
in the middle, all the busy figures coming and going disappear somehow ; 
nobody wants new dresses; breakfasts, dinners, teas, are all over, or at 
least partaken of at home in less brilliant costume. The ladies’ season is 
over, and they all go away to the country quite wearied out, and the poor 
milliners’ season has come to an end too, and where are they to turn to? 
They have not been able to save any money, living at a guinea a week— 
how was that possible? They can only make and sell flounces—they know 
no other trade. People don’t want gauzes and flounces in October and 


November, and so the dressmakers and the great shops don’t want them any 7 
longer, and they tell them so. One day last year thirty young women were ii 
turned out into the street from one great house, without friends, or means | fi 


of any kind, or hope of work, and literally not knowing where to turn to. 
I spoke just now of a certain good friend they have, from whom I 
heard all this. Because of this, and for other reasons, this friend and a 
few other people have tried to help these young women, hy opening a 
house in Welbeck Street, where they may lodge at a much cheaper rate 
than in those other places spoken of, and where they will be safe and well . 
cared for as long as they remain. There is a sort of kindness, and good- bi 
ness, and homeliness, and comfort, about the place, which a loving spirit | 
seems to give somehow to four walls. It is a spacious old house, of which | 
the upper rooms are divided and subdivided into little wooden bedrooms ; i 
there are little high-church pictures, and cleanliness and airiness every- ‘ 
where. It is only a lodging-house. It does not pretend to be a charity. 
Young women are free to go and come as they like. They dine together j 
down below, and those ladies who live in the house dine and breakfast at { 
the same time. ‘ We know them all,” said their good friend, in speaking I 
of them, “ and there is not one among them we do not care for and take if 
deep interest in.” These ladies live with them in order to be their friends (f 
really, They look after them when they are gone. I don’t think any 
girl living in such a home as this, and with such kind hands stretched out 
! to help her, need ever be in lonely grief or trouble, however unprotected 
and solitary she may find herself here in London town. 
There is a little chapel attached to the house, which was opened and 
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dedicated by the Bishop of London some short time ago. Here are 
prayers morning and evening, to which they may come or not, as they 
like; for most of the girls in the house are dissenters, and have been bred 
up in other forms. One cannot help wishing this place were better 
known, and that young women coming up to town, instead of getting into 
debt and difficulties elsewhere, would come off here straightway to the 
shelter of this kindly roof. 

At present there are many vacancies; and the first starting off is 

found difficult. “It has been so very expensive fitting up this house,” 
writes the kind lady who let us in to a friend, “and the rent is so high. 
We want to take a room for others, for classes outside; also, we are in 
need of books of a good tendency, as well as entertaining. These young 
people will not read directly religious books; and the novels they get hold 
of are generally of the worst kind, and to them specially dangerous. 
We should never get on at all if the ladies did not pay high (for their 
board), as well as give their work.” These ladies, who pay high for their 
narrow little sleeping-rooms, in order to live and dine and breakfast with 
all those young milliners, are willing to receive subscriptions, if any people 
care to send small sums to help them on in their good work. The house 
is No. 474, Welbeck Street, and here is a list of the prices :— 


Loparnes. s. d. 
Second-floor bedrooms, with allmealson Sunday - - - - 4 6 
Third-floor ditto, ditto ditto - - - - 38 

MEALs, BY THE WEEK. 

Breakfasts, with tea or coffee, bread and butter - - - - - 20 
Dinners, without beer = - - - - - - - ~ - 26 
- ee ae ee ee a er eee ae ee 
Suppers, bread and cheese or butter and coflee- - - - - 1 0 


The Needlewomen’s Home is in Lamb’s Conduit Street. Here, in big 
front rooms, furnished with long, narrow benches and tables, are women 
seated in rows, wan, haggard, untidy, pale with watching, bent with sewing, 
stupefied by a long, sad life of labour. It was tea-time as we got there, 
and from a door on the landing issued a file of grey women, with soiled 
clothes and weary, pinched faces. They passed me, and went down, one 
by one, to the kitchens below—dull, old, for the most part careless—tired 
out, so it seemed to me. A lady who had come to see the house made 
some little joke to one dishevelled old woman, decked out with some black 
and ghastly finery. The old creature brightened up in an instant, and 
went downstairs laughing, and one or two other poor ghosts laughed 
a little too. This was no hard-task shop in which we were. We had not 
come to be made melancholy, but to see how much help, comfort, assist- 
ance was to be found in this gloomy old house of call for needlewomen ; 
only, somehow, what these poor women prized so greatly seemed to us so 
scant a measure—their privileges such sad ones, so it seemed to us— 
that I am afraid we came away thinking more of their ill than of their 
good fortune. 
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Only a few workers were left in the room out of which the dismal 
little procession had filed. One deformed woman I saw stitching still, but ii 
stopping every now and then to rub her eyes. Another old woman was 
at work upon a shirt-front. I asked her how much she earned in a day, 
but she would not answer—said she didn’t know. I asked her if she 
earned less before she came; but she still shook her head, and said she 
could not tell me, and folded up her shirt and went away. Another brisk 
old lady was much more communicative; she took off her spectacles, put 
down some fine stitching, and quite good-naturedly told us anything we 
wanted to know. 

“Bless you,” says she, “I have not been used to this all my life; 
I’ve had a house and servants of my own in my time. So has Mrs. Gunter. 
Oh, she is gone to her tea; but she sits the third from the window 
there. I earn a good bit; and so I did before I came here, but I worked 
harder.” 

“ At what time used you to begin?” asked my friend. 

“ At six, mum,” says the old lady, quite cheerful. “By going on 
regular from six in the morning till eleven at night, I could earn about 
two shillings; and so I can here.” 

“ But you know you are one of our very best hands, Mrs. 
the matron. 

Mrs. - looks quite pleased, and assents. 

“ This is very comfortable,” she goes on. “We only work from nine 
to eight ; we get plenty of light and fire, and a little company to cheer one 
up a bit.” 

“ Does not the fine working make your eyes ache ?” asks the lady. 

‘Dear me, no,” cries Mrs. “ Why, that old lady there in the 
corner, she is past seventy, and never wore spectacles. I should just like 
you to see some of her stitching.” i 

“‘ Mrs, Gunter, would you kindly let us see your work?” asks the good- if 
natured matron. 





” 
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“Tm not Mrs. Gunter,” says the old woman, very tartly, and looks up : | 
suddenly, with a pair of bright brown twinkling eyes. Just to think of | 
their twinkling so brightly through seventy toilsome years! Tt) 


“’m sure I beg your pardon,” said the matron, kindly, and then 
turning to us, adds, “ this good lady not only keeps herself by her work, 
but supports a bedridden sister. Is it not so, ma’am?” 

“ Well, I do, perhaps, partly,” said the old woman. “She can’t i 
help herself much, poor thing; she is crippled in the hands; some of her f 
! fingers are drawed together like.” The fact being, that the good, bright- 
eyed old creature did support her sister, but did not care to get the credit 
of it. 

Our first acquaintance had gone to tea by this time, and now the 
friendly matron began to tell us about the place. It was opened by 
Miss Barlee some time ago: I cannot quite remember how many hundred i 
needlewomen have worked there since. There were about fifty in the | 
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house the day we went; some of them upstairs sewing at government 
shirts and jackets, for which Miss Barlee has obtained a contract ; others 
busy at ladies’ work, and the shirt-makers down below. By coming to 
this house, the women get constant and certain employment, thread, 
needles, light, firing, and tea, for which they pay a penny in the shilling ; 
bread and sugar they have to find themselves. They earn from 1s. to 2s, 
for their ten or eleven hours, and I need not count up the advantages of 
light, spacious work-rooms, and company, instead of cold, darkness, and 
solitude. My friend was telling me of a girl who was found working in a 
garret by the light of a piece of twisted paper, as she had no money to 
buy a candle, and of another who came to this place to beg for work, 
and when it was given to her, asked if she might be allowed a penny in 
adyance to buy some bread, as she was so weak for want of food, that she 
could not hold her needle. The ladies here do not only give work and 
money, they go to the women at their own homes, and if they miss them 
from the house, look after them and give them help if they want it, They 
algo distribute coal tickets and soup tickets in the winter and at Christmas. 
This year, a great dinner was given, with speeches, and plum-pudding 
and roast beef, to which scores of guests sat down—guests, to whom at 
last a holiday had come in all the years, 

The matron, whom we made friends with, who is a most kind and 
cheerful person, told us, also, how much better paid the women are here 
than in shops, where all the work goes through the hands of contractors. 
They would never have time, she said, to give out one half-dozen hand- 
kerchiefs here, another there, or pillow-cases, or whatever it may be; 
to look after so many stray women, and make sure that none of their 
goods are pawned, or stolen, or made away with, That is why they 
engage contractors who do all this, and give good security. 

“‘ And these are the wretches who grind and screw the poor creatures,” 
cries sentimental indignation. 

“ Why, the fact is, J was a contractor,” says the kind matron. “ Of 
course I had to live. I was very, very sorry for the poor things. I hired 
a room for them, where I had twenty or thirty at work; I helped them as 
much as I could; but it made my heart ache often, At last one of my 
workers came to me, and told me of this place. She had heard of it from a 
missionary, and so, finally, I came to be matron, and look after them all.” 

She also told us that where they earn ten or twelve shillings here, 
they could only get eight or nine elsewhere, out of which they have to 
find their thread. “They are sad rovers though,” she added; “they 
think they have heard of something better and off they go.” Perhaps it 
is a shilling a-day making up net cuffs for some shop in Oxford Street; 
but the net is worked up in a week, the shop does not want them any 
more, and they are glad enough to come back to the quiet old house 
again. 

It seems the most practical, the most useful and friendly of places, a 
thoroughly work-a-day useable tool for helping the greatest number most 
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effectually, and at the least cost. Iffunds are forthcoming, Miss Barlee 
is prepared to establish twelve branches in different parts of London. 
This house is at No. 26, Lamb’s Conduit Street. Persons wanting work 
done, and wanting to help the workers, have only got to send it here; and 
Ido not know why these persons should not be shopkeepers as well as 
buyers, and why the one and the other should not be sorry for, and eager 
to help, women seeking so wearily their scanty portion of the bread 
of life, 

They seek it wearily, but it is to be found. By roadsides, in arid 
places, springing up among the thorns and stones. Patient eyes can see 
it, honest hands may gather; good measure, now and then pressed down 
and overflowing. Only poor women’s hands are bruised by the stones 
sometimes, and torn by the thorns, 

Iseem to have been wandering all about London, in and out by 
Coram Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, Lincoln’s Inn, and to have drifted 
away ever so far from the spinsters in whose company I began my paper. 
But is it so? I think it is they who have been chiefly at work, 
and taking us along with them all this time; I think it is mostly to their 
kindly sympathy and honest endeayours that these places owe their 
existence—these, only a few among a hundred which are springing up in 
every direction:—springing up, helpful, forbearing, kindly of deed, of 
word, gentle of ministration, in the midst of a roaring, troublous city. 
Somehow grief, and shame, and pain, seem to bring down at times 
consolation, pity, love, as a sort of consequence, 
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TuaT was not a bad idea of the deaf and dumb boy's, who, when he was 
asked what health was, replied, “It is pleasant life.” Or, we may say, it 
is life itself being pleasant. For that is quite a different thing from a life 
with many pleasures. Pleasures cannot make it: neither the grosser 
ones of sense—delicate food, rich wines, luxurious couches; nor the more 
refined delights of music, pictures, lovely scenery, nor the sweet charms 
of poetry, nor prouder joy of intellectual toil. These may one and all of 
them pall’on the deadened sensibility, or jar on the over-excited nerves. 
For pleasant life, health, if it is not the thing itself, is at least the first 
and great condition. 

And not for pleasant life only, but often for useful or amiable life. 
How much of the social unhappiness of men arises from deranged 
system or disordered brain, perhaps we shall never know until that 
paradise to which all such things were strangers is restored; but we know 
that a large part of our social grievances has its root in nothing else. 
How to keep ourselves vigorous in mind and body, so as to be always fit 
for work and ready for enjoyment-—to preserve unbroken that keen sense 
of life which makes it a luxury to draw our breath, that exhilarating 
feeling of self-command which makes toil a pleasure, and is itself a sure 
augury of success, is a problem we should all be glad to solve. Without 
going so far as the physician who maintained that a man’s theological 
opinions depended on the state of his liver, we yet know very well how 
our feelings vary with our bodily condition, how dismal the world looks 
during a fit of indigestion, and what a host of evils will disappear as the 
abused stomach regains its tone. Even in a money point of view to be 
always “in condition” would be equal, in the case of most men, toa 
considerable addition to their fortunes; work would go twice as far, and 
quarrels would be but half as frequent, I have heard it argued, indeed, 
that lawyers have quite as large an interest in the ill-health of mankind 
as doctors. 

But health, like virtue, seems more easy to admire than to achieve. 
Is it not, indeed, the virtue of the body, and only to be attained by com- 
pliance with a system of rigid rules, and a life of scrupulous exactitude ? 
No. Its preservation involves no such sacrifice, cannot be purchased, 
indeed, at any such price. Health is no more a thing of rules and 
systems than life is, or joy; or that highest thing which exists on earth, 
the goodness of a true Christian man, flowing warm from his heart, 
effortless and unconscious. No man is truly happy who is thinking of 
his happiness; so no man is truly healthy who is thinking about his 
health. Happiness, goodness, health—all are of one kin; all consist in 
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the full outpouring and interflowing of our life with that which is around 
us. One word might almost define them all, and that word is—sympathy. 
A man is happy when his heart bounds to another's joy, or thrills with pity 
for sorrows which his hand relieves, or his affection heals. He is good 
when his soul lies open to his Maker, and his desires find their fulfilment 
in the Eternal Will. He is healthy when his body is in harmony with the 
ceaseless activities of nature; when his blood is warm with the soft kiss 
of air, his muscles vigorous with hearty toil, his brain fertile in wise and 
earnest thoughts, his heart glowing with generous purposes. When 
a man lives most out of himself, then does he most truly live. Health is 
a thing of freedom; it exists in ceaseless adaptation to all the infinite 
variety of nature—ever the same, yet ever new. This is, in a great part, 
the secret of its pleasantness. Health knows no monotony. The ever- 
varying influences of the boundless world enter into it, and mould it to 
their sway. The invisible forces which regulate the grand rhythm of the 
universal order, sweep through it, and draw forth each its own melody. 
The living body should thrill with every thrill of the wide earth, as the 
aspen leaf trembles in the tremulous air. Its perfectness lies in its con- 
tinual change. Health cannot be a thing of rules, because it is bound by 
laws. 

A certain father of the Church said to one who asked of him rules for 
living, ‘“ Love, and then do what you like.” So it might almost be said 
to any one inquiring how to be healthy, “ Understand, and then do what 
you like.” It is possible, indeed, for men in certain states of society to 
fulfil most of the laws of health—which are very simple—without any 
knowledge on the subject. Circumstances enforce upon them fresh air, 
exercise, natural rest, temperance, quietude of mind. But under any 
conditions these cases are not numerous, and in these days they are very 
few indeed. The time for an unconscious fulfilment of the laws of health 
is practically past. We must either know or suffer. For not a few of 
the very refinements and advantages of modern life have a direct tendency 
to interfere with the conditions necessary to health, unless precautions are 
taken: gas, for example, especially as introduced into dwelling-houses ; 
papered rooms, of which the walls are thick with arsenic; even the 
system of drainage itself. Things that subserve our comfort or our 
pleasure may unsuspectedly undermine our well-being, unless we know 
the principles on which it depends, and are ever ready to apply them to 
circumstances as they arise. 

Fortunately, as has been said, the principles of health are very simple. 
As there is nothing else which is better worth knowing, so there is 
scarcely anything which it is easier to know. And this is especially the 
case if they are looked at in a common-sense way, and traced to their 
grounds. That air, exercise, plenty of good food, but not too much, 
sufficient sleep, but without sloth, temperance, cleanliness, freedom from 
anxiety, are the great means of health, is known to almost all. But this 
is not enough, unless the reason be also known. Without that, no hearty 
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application even of remembered truths can be expected, and the simplest 
principles will be in perpetual danger of being forgotten. - Besides, under 
press of business, or temptations from pleasure, there arises a constant 
tendency to question facts which are known only empirically, or accepted 
only on authority. We doubt whether the principle is quite certain, or 
the practice so very necessary. To make them of their full value to us 
we ought to know the reason of the laws of health. 

Happily this is for the most part quite within our power. The root 
which the main principles of Hygiene possess in nature, and the manner 
in which they exemplify the operation of universal laws, are capable of 
an exhibition as beautiful and satisfactory as the principles themselves 
are practically important. But we must begin far enough back. 

It is curious to reflect how quietly we take our life; how much a 
matter of course it seems to us that we have all the faculties that we 
possess—the capacity of motion, of feeling, of thought, of executing our 
designs. All these things we do so naturally, as it were so spontaneously, 
and by our own immediate power, that the elaborate mechanism by which 
they are accomplished quite escapes our thoughts. In these days, when 
a certain knowledge of the animal structure is so widely spread, we can 
all of us enter somewhat into the feelings of astonishment and admiration 
which must have filled the minds of the first anatomists, as the wondrous 
structure revealed itself in ever-increasing complexity and beauty to their 
gaze. Of these feelings, indeed, physiology still bears, almost too 
strongly, the impress. The wonder and admiration have been so great, 
as to keep too much in check the search after causes. But let us ask 
ourselves, as they must have done (though less able than we are to give 
more than a very general answer to the question) what is the meaning 
of this vast apparatus, of muscle, nerve, and gland? Why was this 
artful mechanism planned, this liberal profusion of contrivances pre- 
pared? The reply is obvious—this perfectly appointed body, which we 
each inhabit, is the proof that we are not the possessors of that indepen- 
dent power of which we seem so conscious. The investigation of our 
own structure teaches us that we truly employ forces from without, 
when we seem to act by the mere exertion of our will. The living frame 
is a machine for placing under our control, and at our use, the powers of 
nature. So far as our body is concerned, we live and act by them. 

The laws of health, therefore, are simply the laws of nature. This is 
the principle on which thie intelligent management of the body rests. 
Our powers, being nature’s powers, are subjected to the same conditions 
which pervade the rest of the world. 

It follows, also, that in order to understand the réquisites for health, 
we must not confine our study to life alone. The conditions on which it 
depends are in some respects expressed more simply, and may be miore 
easily read, in familiar objects around us, than in the hidden and complex 
mechanism within. In that which we observe without, we may discover 
oftentimes what seems like an unravelling of the close-woven web of life. 
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Nature is full of activity. Every particle of dust is the seat of subtle 
and mysterious powers. From the gravity which binds worlds together, 
to the cohesive force which moulds the crystal—from the vast orbit in 
which the sun travels at the rate of five miles a second; and whith gives 
as yet no indication of its curve, to the minute pulsation which conveys 
his beams into remotest spacethere exists, throughout, an unbroken chain 
of action. Forces are operating everywhere, either in constant energy 
or intermittent violence, by silent insensible influences, such as those by 
which light engraves a picture, though our eyes may not discern it, on 
every object upon which it falls, or in suddén outbursts, like the volcano 
or the storm. The earth is a magnet; electric streams circulate con- 
tinually across its surface ; by marvellous affinities its constituent elements 
call to each other and they come. Given the problem, therefore, to pro- 
vide for man, from the dust of the earth, a body full of activity, dowered 
with capability to respond to nature’s infinite appeal, and fit to be the 
organ of his will, and we see that the means are at hand. Here is 
matter, rich to overflowing with forces ready to be placed at his command. 
How should the body then be made? of all this vast array of powers, 
which should be chosen for man’s service ? 

It were hard to have answered, ere the work was done; but we know 
which was chosen, and can recognize in some degree the wisdom which 
the choice reveals. The force of chemical affinity was raised to this 
dignity, to be the minister of man; it is made the agent in the realization 
of his purposes, the fulfiller of his will. For the power of the body 
arises simply from the chemical changes which take place within it; its 
life consists in the presence of the conditions which those chemical 
changes demand; and its health is in the perfectness with which 
those conditions are maintained, and those changes carried on and 
regulated. 

At once, then, we have the key to the laws of health. They are all 
summed up in this:—to provide for the due maintenance, and the un- 
hindered performance, of the chemical changes on which the activity of 
the body depends. To do that is to ensure, so far as it is in our power, 
the perfection of our instrument; to fail in it is to incur inevitable loss. 
Life has no exemptions, is treated with no favour. We can no more live 
with the conditions of chemical change within our bodies wanting or 
deranged, than we can fire a cannon with damp gunpowder, or with none. 

I have said we can discern reasons why chemical affinity was chosen 
as the physical power for man to wield. We can see its eminent and 
perfect adaptation to that purpose. It is true, indeed, that all arguments 
of this kind have something of a vicious circle about them. They 
amount to little more, at last, than that effects follow from reasonable 
causes, and do not take place in a manner irrational or impossible. Yet 
it is both pleasant and profitable to trace such relations, and the moral 
value of the process may outweigh its logical defects. Premising, then, 
that we do not know, as yet, what chemical affinity is, and have very few 
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hints as to the causes on which it may depend—*premising this, it is 
evident that matter with chemical tendencies, such as we know it to 
possess, is a material exquisitely adapted to constitute a living body. 
What is wanted in such a body? The chief demands are, clearly, that it 
should be instinct throughout with a capacity for moving; that it shou!d 
be quick to respond to a stimulus, from whatever source applied, whether 
external or internal; that, while retaining its form and structure unim- 
paired, it should be capable of manifesting force in any variety of modes, 
so that, within the bounds of the reasonable desires of man, the will 
should but need to speak, and the act should follow ; and lastly, that 
it should have power of self-maintenance and repair. 

All these things are provided for in the chemical affinities of matter. 
Elements endowed with this power, when brought into relation with each 
other, unite with the manifestation of a force which is perfectly enormous 
in proportion to their bulk. Oxygen and hydrogen, mixed together, and 
subjected to an electric spark, unite in water with a loud explosion ; 
and Professor Faraday has shown that the force which holds together a 
single drop of water is equivalent to that of a powerful flash of lightning. 
The explosive gases which cause such fearful calamities in our coal-mincs 
exhibit the power of chemical affinity. Engineers have recourse to it 
whenever they wish to bring to bear the greatest possible amount of 
force. But it can also be as gentle as it is mighty, and not least mighty 
when it is most gentle. It reminds us, though only to show how poorly 
man’s work compares with nature, of the steam hammer crushing iron 
bars one minute, and cracking nuts the next. Advancing with noiseless 
step, chemical affinity eats away the stone of our public buildings, and by 
like action on the mountain rock, it changes the surface of the earth. It 
is mighty—and weak, yet insuperable in its weakness ; it is all-pervading, 
present in every place, and penetrating into the inmost recesses of every 
body. It may be brought into play by the slightest stimulus, as in 
fulminating powders which the touch of a feather will explode, or may 
remain passive amid incessant change. 

A body constructed out of elements thus endowed, is evidently suited 
to become the organ of a being with wants and desires such as man’s. 
There is provision alike for the exertion of that sudden force which our 
more energetic actions demand, and for the gentle and continuous processes 
of secretion or of growth. It is only necessary that these powers should 
be taken due advantage of. And in the living body this is done; the 





* Very few; but not quite none. We sce “chemical affinity ” evidently imparted 
to certain bodies by the action of various forces—light and electricity, for instance. 
The conversion of the chemically passive common form of oxygen into the chemically 
active ozone, by subjecting the former to electric shocks, is a notable instance. 
Another is the case of chlorine and hydrogen, which when mixed in the dark remain 
separate, but after light has fallen on them fora time unite into hydrochloric acid. 
But in tracing the part played by chemical affinity in life, we take it up as existing in 
nature, without asking its origin, 
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elements are brought together in that state in which their powers are 
active, and available for use. They are grouped in modes in which their 
affinities are unsatisfied, so that they tend to combine afresh. It is no 
otherwise than as the volunteer charges his rifle with elements which tend 
to recombine, and which can satisfy their affinities only in the formation 
of new compounds. Such elements, whether within the body or out of 
it, will give forth their force upon demand. 

And chemical affinity is the more perfect as the instrument of life, 
inasmuch as it has its seat in every particle. Thus the body is not a 
passive mechanism wielded by forces from without, but one active in 
itself, and in every part. It is like an army, which also is a whole, or 
unit, animated by one will, but each constituent “atom” of which is a 
living agent, and joins his individual forces to the rest. This it is which 
in great part causes the striking contrast between the living organism 
and any mechanical contrivance. The latter is a passive mass, containing, 
or moved by, extraneous agencies; the former is active throughout, and 
its entire substance contributes to its force. 

But only a limited use of chemical power is made for the purposes of 
life. By no means is the whole range of the affinities which connect the 
various elements brought into play. The activity of the body is made to 
depend, so far as we can yet see, almost wholly upon one process, the 
union of oxygen with its substance. ‘ An animal, physically considered, 
is mainly a great oxidizing apparatus. By the incessant performance of 
this process the living frame becomes full of power, which is manifested 
in the various modes familiar to our experience. Thus, to think rightly 
of organic bodies, they should be regarded rather from the point of view 
of their action than of their substance; rather as processes than as things. 
“ The flame of life,” we say, and with a wonderful truthfulness; there is 
hardly one point in relation to the bodily life which the flame of a lamp 
does not illustrate. For what is such a flame? Does it not consist in 
—is it not wholly constituted by—the union of oxygen with the oil? It 
is an action rather than a thing. Definite as is its form, it is not a “sub- 
stance,” but a state of burning. Its particles are never the same for two 
successive moments; the carbon and hydrogen which make up the oil 
pass into it, undergo a change (giving off therein their latent force), and 
pass off again. The flame is a permanent condition of continually changing 
materials. In this it is wonderfully like ourselves—I mean like the 
bodies in which we dwell. They also are permanent conditions merely, 
impressed on ever-changing materials. We live and act in a constant 
burning. The materials we consume as food, passing into us, undergo a 
change (giving off therein their latent force), and again pass off. The 
matter has come and gone, the body remains. That is a state, an active 
state, a process carried on within fixed limits, and in a definite form—it 
is a flame. 

Some other natural objects place the same conception before us in a 
form still more simple. I never see one of those spiral pillars of dust 
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which, like a mimic simoom, rush along the road upon a windy day, 
without thinking, “there is an image of life.” Dust and a breath! 
Observe how the apparent “pillar” is but a condition, an active con- 
dition, of the particles of dust, and those particles continually changing. 
The form depends upon the incessant movement. The heavy sand floats 
‘on :the impalpable air while it partakes its motion; let that cease.and it 
falls. So the dull clods of the field, smitten by force, take wings and 
soar into life, partake for a time its rapid course, and then, the force 
exhausted, fall back into their former state, a whirl. ' A flux, maintained 
by forces from without, and ceasing when they are withdrawn;-+that is 
our life. J, 

Nor should we object to illustrations such as these of sand-pillars or of 
flames, that they are of simple form and yielding substance, or that they 
involve a rapid, unintermittent, and, as it were, violent action to main- 
tain them. Forms as simple are seen in the first grades of vegetable or 
of animal life; forms more simple, indeed, mere cells or shapeless masses, 
of which we can only say, they.live. Many conditions have conspired to 
mould the frame of the more developed races. Nor does the firmer 
texture of the living organism than of the flame, imply a less degree of 
transience in the one than in the other.. Gases and a little solid matter in 
a state of oxidation constitute the flame; gases and a little solid matter in 
a state of oxidation constitute the body. The mode only is different: the 
flame is gaseous, the body semi-solid; the one is to the other as vapour 
is to water. And if we contrast the fierceness of the flame with the mild 
and almost insensible processes of life, we must remember that we cannot 
be sure there is any such difference as there appears to be. Life may be 
like a flame diffused, and each particular combination as energetic in the 
most delicate structure of the body as in the sevenfold heated furnace. 
One thing is certain, the force resulting is at least as great. 

But there arises a question which must be discussed before we can go 
any farther, What is the difference between the living and the dead body? 
Chemical actions take place in the latter; it is, indeed, given over to the 
control of the chemical forces, and perishes by their operation. How is 
this, if its life consists in the use of the chemical powers? 

There is apparently separated from the body, when it dies, something 
which it previously possessed; and this is, perhaps, the chief foundation 
of the idea that has been entertained of life, as something existing apart 
from the other physical powers, and capable of being added to, or with- 
drawn from, an organism, without. any other immediate change. But if 
we look more closely into the facts, we see that the appearance. tends to 
deceive us here. The body is not dead when, as we say, the breath leaves 
it. It ceases, indeed, to be the instrument of the soul, but that is only 
because its integrity, as a mechanism of mutually related parts, is 
destroyed. It is dead as the body of a man, not dead in itself. The 
life is in each portion still, more or less completely ; as is proved by the 
fact that, for a time, the beard or nails will grow, the limbs move, the 
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glands secrete their peculiar fluids. But the offices which the various 
organs perform can no more be carried out in ‘concert, either through 
damage inflicted upon one, or by a general weakening of all; and accord- 
ingly the actions necessary to maintain the life of the whole cease to be 
effected. The body first breaks down as a machine, and then only dies as 
a body. After its individual or active life has ceased, by derangement 
of the requisite adjustments, the life that pervades every part gradually 
wears out and ceases "for want of’ support and renewal.* The function of 
each part is needed for the maintenance of all; and when one utterly 
fails, and the sooner in proportion as its office is of more essential use, all 
gradually decay. Thus, if the respiration be diminished beyond a certain 
point by disease within the lungs, or the heart become unable to keep up 
the circulation of the blood, the body, languishing for a time, ceases at 
last to have life sufficient to keep up the necessary actions of the other 
organs, and these actions cease. ‘The frame lies motionless and insensible, 
and decay invades it unresisted. It is thus life seems suddenly to leave 
the body. ‘The actions of which a living organism is the seat form a 
continuous’ chain; like a circle, they begin at every point; each is 
dependent upon every other. The external functions of moving and the 
like, by which the animal exerts its will and provides its sustenance, are 
maintained by the minute chemical changes which. take place within ; 
these latter changes are kept up only by means of the external functions, 
which supply the food or air, or ensure other requisite changes of 
condition. 
~ We come back, then, to our fundamental conception of the animal 
body; that it is essentially a state of action—of chemical change—in 
particles of matter, dependent chiefly on the union with them of the 
oxygen of the air. From this one idea we can trace the use and the 
necessity of all the chief functions on which life depends. Food must be 
taken, regularly and in certain variable quantities, to afford the materials 
in which this change may go on. And the food must be mainly of a 
certain kind; it must consist of substances with which. oxygen has a 
tendency to unite, that is, of substances which are prone to decompose. 
Matters with which oxygen is already combined to its full extent, or 
which do not readily combine with that element, are indeed necessary as 
food, but their part, though essential, is subordinate. The mass of the 
food must consist of organic, that is, of animal or of vegetable substance. : 
Again, air must be inhaled; and this process must be constant. The 
absolute necessity of a continuous supply of air; though that of food may 
be taken at intervals, or even interrupted for considerable periods, is 
easily explained. If those actions within the body which the oxygen 





* The former of these is termed the animal life, and consists in the functions by 
which the creature.is related to the external world, and especially in all that comes 
within the power of its will: the latter is termed the organic life, and consists of 
minute changes taking place within the organism. At the instant of death the animal 
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maintains, once come to an end (except, perhaps, under some very 
exceptional conditions), the life is gone. The chain, being broken, cannot 
be again united. But the oxygen must be supplied afresh for the 
consumption of each four or five seconds (the interval at which an adult 
man or woman breathes when in health and at rest), because no store of 
it can be retained, as in the case of food. It acts immediately it comes 
into relation with the fitting elements of the body. Its influence is in 
its presence. But there is also another reason for the necessity of a 
constant renewal of the air. The products of respiration are poisonous. 
The particles of the body when combined with oxygen result in com- 
pounds which are incompatible with vital action: they choke it, some- 
what perhaps as ashes choke a fire; and hence the most injurious of 
these, the carbonic acid, is carried off immediately by the returning 
breath. And further, the air must be pure. It is oxygen, and oxygen 
uncontaminated, that sustains the vital change. Air loaded with the 
products of respiration, or of artificial lights, is as unfit for breathing as 
dust is for food; and for the same reason: its chemical capacity is gone 
— its affinities have produced their effect. Indeed, it is far worse. Dust 
would but cheat the stomach, affording no pabulum for the blood, but 
leaving unhindered in its changes whatever of wholesome food there 
might remain in it. Impure air, in so far as it is impure, not only 
contributes nothing to the life of the body, but robs it of what life it 
has, and directly impedes the changes which it should sustain. 

And not only must food and air be consumed, but the processes of 
secretion must be freely carried out. By these, not only are the “ dead,” 
or chemically useless, materials which have served their part removed 
from the body, but changes of the utmost consequence are effected in 
the blood, raising and intensifying its vital state. The chemical 
tendencies within the body are exalted by the changes which attend 
the casting off of its worn-out materials, and the due performance of 
this part demands the two next essentials for a healthy life—exercise 
and cleanliness. From active labours in the open air, from the freest 
possible transudation through the skin, comes Life, and with it, cheerful- 
ness, energy, and peace. 

Lastly, for health are needed pleasurable activity of mind, and 
freedom, from depressing cares. The mental operations, like all others, 
are connected with changes in the material of the body. In all our 
consciousness the chemical tendencies of the substance of the brain come 
into play, and thus a chain of action is set up which extends throughout 
the system. The influence of these brain-changes is felt wherever a 
nerve travels, and modifies, invigorates, or depraves the action of every 
part. Experience gives ample proof of this fact to every one, as in the 
sudden loss of appetite a piece of bad news will cause, or in the 


watering of the mouth excited by the thought of food. And the history 


of disease abounds in evidence of a similar kind: hair becoming grey 
in a single night from sorrow, milk poisoning an infant from an attack 
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of passion in the nurse, permanent discoloration of the skin from terror, 
are among the instances on record. 

Happiness is a requisite for health. It is happy, therefore, that this, 
at least, is within our reach. We may be confined to close and narrow 
homes, shut up in cities, and cut off from the sweet face of nature and- 
the pure breath of heaven; to regulate our diet may not be in our 
power; exhausted by sedentary toil, exercise may seem almost forbidden 
to us, and baths a luxury hardly to be thought of. But happiness may be 
ours: for it lies in doing good. 
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Never bronze or slab of stone 
May their sepulchre denote; 
O’er their burial-place, alone, 
Shall the shifting sea-weed float. 
f Not for them the quiet grave 
Hi 3 Underneath the daisied turf; 
7 They rest below the restless wave, 
They sleep below the sleepless surf. 
O’er them shall the waters wrestle 
With the whirlwind from the land, 
But their bones will only nestle 
Closer down into the sand: 
And for ever wind and surge, 
Loud or low, shall be their dirge; 
And each idle wave that breaks 
IIenceforth upon any shore, 
: Shall be dearer for their sakes, 
li Shall be holy evermore. 
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Hramley Parsonage. 


— + 
CHAPTER XTIII. 
Is SHE NOT INSIGNIFICANT, 


AnD now a month went by at Framley without any increase of comfort 
to our friends there, and also without any absolute development of the 
ruin which had been daily expected at the parsonage. Sundry letters had 
reached Mr. Robarts from various personages acting in the Tozer interest, 
all of which he referred to Mr. Curling, of Barchester. Some of these 
letters contained prayers for the money, pointing out how an innocent 
widow lady had been induced to invest her all on the faith of Mr. Robarts’ 
name, and was now starving in a garret, with her three children, because 
Mr. Robarts would not make good his own undertakings. But the majority 
of them were filled with threats ;—-only twe. days longer would be allowed 
and then the sheriff’s dfficérs would be enjoined to do their work; then 
one day of grace would be added, at the expiration of which the dogs 
of war would be unloosed. These, as fast as they came, were sent to 
Mr. Curling, who took no notice of them individually, but continued his 
endeavour to prevent the evil day. ‘The second bill Mr. Robarts would 
take up—such was Mr. Curling’s’ proposition; and would pay by two 
instalments of 250/.each, the first in two months, and the second in four. 
If this were acceptable to the Tozer interest—well; if it were not, the 
sheriff's officers must do their worst and the Tozer interest must look for 
what it could get. The Tozer interest would not declare itself satisfied 
with these terms, and so the matter went on. During which the roses 
faded from day to day on the’ cheeks of Mrs. Robarts, as under such 
circumstances may eéasily be conceived. 

In the meantime Lucy still remained at Hogglestock and had there 
become absolute. mistress ‘of the ‘house. Poor Mrs. Crawley had been at 
death’s door; for some days she was déliriows, and afterwards remained 
so weak as to be‘almost unconscious; but now the worst was over and 
Mr. Crawley had been informed, that as far as human judgment might 
pronounce, his children would not become orphans nor would he become 
a widower. During these‘weeks Lucy had not once been home nor had 
she seen any of the Framley“pedple. ‘“ Why should she incur the risk of 
conveying infection for so small an object?” as she herself argued, writing 
by letters, which were duly fumigated before they were opened at the 
parsonage. So she remained at Hogglestock, and the Crawley children, 
now admitted to all the honours of the nursery, were kept at Framley. 
They were kept at Framley, although it was expected from day to day 
that the beds on which they lay would be seized for the payment of 
Mr, Sowerby’s debts. 
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_ Lucey, as I have said, became mistress of the house at Hogglestock 
and made ‘herself absolutely ascendant over Mr. Crawley. Jellies and 
broth and fruit, and even butter, came from Lufton Court, which she 
displayed on the table, absolutely on the cloth before him, and yet he bore 
it. I cannot say that he partook of these delicacies with any freedom 
himself, but he did drink his tea when it was given to him although it 
contained Framley cream ;—and, had he known it, Bohea itself from the 
Framley chest. In truth, in these days, he had given himself over to the 
dominion of this stranger; and he said nothing beyond, “ Well, well,” 
with two uplifted hands, when he came upon her as she was sewing the 
buttons on to his own shirts—sewing on the buttons and perhaps occa- 
sionally applying her needle elsewhere,—not without utility. : 

He said to her at this period very little in the way of thanks. Some 
protracted conversations they did have, now and again, during the long 
evenings; but even in these he did not utter many words as to their 
present state of life. It was on religion chiefly that he spoke, not 
lecturing her individually, but laying down his ideas as to what’ the 
life of a Christian should be, and especially what should be the life of 
a minister,’ “ But though I can see this, Miss Robarts,” he said, “I am 
bound to say that no one has fallen off so frequently as myself. I havé 
renounced the devil and all his works; but it is by word of mouth only— 
by word of mouth only. How shall @ man crucify the old Adam that is 
within him, unless he throw himself prostrate in the dust and acknowledge 
that all his strength is weaker than water?” To this, often as it might be 
repeated, she would listen patiently, comforting him by such words as her 
theology would supply; but then, when this was over, she would again 
resume her command and enforce from him a close obedience to her 
domestic behests. 

At the end of the month Lord Lufton came back to Framley Court. 
His arrival there was quite unexpected; though, as he pointed out, when 
his mother expressed some surprise, he had returned exactly at the time 
named by him before he started. 

“‘T need not say, Ludovic, how glad I am to have you,” said she; 
looking to his face and pressing his arm; “ the more so, indeed, seeing 
that I hardly expected it.” 

He said nothing to his mother about Lucy the first evening, although 
there was some conversation respecting the Robarts family. 

“‘ T am afraid Mr. Robarts has embarrassed himself,” said Lady Lufton, 
looking very seriously. ‘‘ Rumours reach me which are most distressing. 
I have said nothing to anybody as yet—not even to Fanny ; ; but I can see 
in her face, ig hear in the tones of her voice, that she is aa some 
great sorrow,” 

“ T know all about it,” said Lord Lufton, 

“ You know all about it, Ludovic?” 

“ Yes; it is through that precious friend of mine, Mr. Sowerby, of 
Chaldicotes, . He has accepted bills for Sowerby; indeed, he told me so.” 
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‘“‘ What business had he at Chaldicotes? What had he to do with 
such friends as that? I do not know how I am to forgive him.” 

“ Tt was through me that he became acquainted with Sowerby. You 
must remember that, mother.” 

“ T do not see that that is any excuse. Is he to consider that all your 
acquaintances must necessarily be his friends also? It is reasonable to 
suppose that you in your position must live occasionally with a great many 
people who are altogether unfit companions for him as a parish clergyman. 
He will not remember this, and he must be taught it. "What business had 
he to go to Gatherum Castle?” 

“ He got his stall at Barchester by going there.” 

“He would be much better without his stall, and Fanny has the sense 
to know this. What does he want with two houses? Prebendal stalls 
are for older men than he—for men who have earned them, and who at 
the end of their lives want some ease. I wish with all my heart that 
he had never taken it.” 

“ Six hundred a year has its charms all the same,” said Lufton, getting 
up and strolling ont of the room. 

“If Mark really be in any difficulty,” he said, later in the evening, 
“we must put him on his legs.” 

“ You mean, pay his debts.” 

“Yes; he has no debts except these acceptances of Sowerby’s.” 

“ How much will it be; Ludovic?” 

“A thousand pounds, perhaps, more or less. I'll find the money, 
mother ; only I shan’t be able to pay you quite as soon as I intended.” 
Whereupon his mother got up, and throwing her arms round his neck 
declared that she would never forgive him if he ever said a word more 
about her little present to him. I suppose there is no pleasure a mother 
can have more attractive than giving away her money to an only son. 

Lucy’s name was first mentioned at breakfast the next morning. 
Lord Lufton had made up his mind to attack his mother on the subject 
early in the morning—before he went up to the parsonage; but as matters 
turned out Miss Robarts’ doings were necessarily brought under discus- 
sion without reference to Lord Lufton’s special aspirations regarding her. 
The fact of Mrs. Crawley’s illness had been mentioned, and Lady Lufton 
had stated how it had come to pass that all the Crawleys’ children were 
at the parsonage. 

“* T must say that Fanny has behaved excellently,” said Lady Lufton. “It 
was just what might have been expected from her. And indeed,” she added, 
speaking in an embarrassed tone, “‘so has Miss Robarts. Miss Robarts 
has remained at Hogglestock and nursed Mrs. Crawley through the whole.” 

“Remained at Hogglestock— through the fever!” exclaimed his 
lordship. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Lady Lufton. 

“ And is she there now?” 

“Oh, yes; I am not aware that she thinks of leaving just yet.” 
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“Then I say that it is a great shame—a scandalous shame! ” 

“ But, Ludovic, it was her own doing.” 

“Oh, yes; I understand. But why should she be sacrificed? Were 
there no nurses in the country to be hired, but that she must go and 
remain there for a month at the bedside of a pestilent fever? There is 
no justice in it.” 


‘ “ Justice, Ludovic? I don’t know about justice, but there was great 
Christian charity. Mrs. Crawley has probably owed her life to Miss 
Robarts.” 


‘“‘Has she been ill? Isshe ill? I insist upon knowing whether she 
is ill. I shall go over to Hogglestock myself immediately after breakfast.” 

To this Lady Lufton made no reply. If Lord Lufton chose to go to 
Hogglestock she could not prevent him. She thought, however, that it 
would be much better that he should stay away. He would be quite as 
open to the infection as Lucy Robarts; and, moreover, Mrs. Crawley’s 
bedside would be as inconvenient a place as might be selected for any in- 
terview between two lovers. Lady Lufton felt at the present moment that 
she was cruelly treated by circumstances with reference to Miss Robarts. 
Of course it would have been her part to lessen, if she could do so with- 
out injustice, that high idea which her son entertained of the beauty and 





| worth of the young lady; but, unfortunately, she had been compelled to 
praise her and to load her name with all manner of eulogy. Lady Lufton 
was essentially a true woman, and not even with the object of carrying 


out her own views in so important a matter would she be guilty of such 
deception as she might have practised by simply holding her tongue; but 
nevertheless she could hardly reconcile herself to the necessity of singing 
Lucy’s praises. 

After breakfast Lady Lufton got up from her chair, but hung about 
the room without making any show of leaving. In accordance with her 
usual custom she would have asked her son what he was going to do; but 
she did not dare so to inquire now. Had he not declared, only a few 
minutes since, whither he would go? “I suppose I shall see you at 
lunch?” at last she said. 

“ At lunch? Well, I don’t know. Look here, mother. What am I 
to say to Miss Robarts when I see her?” and he leaned with his back 
against. the chimney-piece as he interrogated his mother. 

“‘ What are you to-say to her, Ludovic?” 

“‘ Yes; what am I to say,—as coming from you? Am I to tell her 
that you will receive her as your daughter-in-law ?” 

“ Ludovic, I have explained all that to Miss Robarts herself.” 

“ Explained what ?” 

“] have told her that I did not think that such a marriage would 
make either you or her happy.” 

“ And why have you told her so? Why have you taken upon your- 
self to judge for me in such a matter, as though I were a child? Mother, 
| you must unsay what you have said.” 
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Lord Lufton, as he spoke, looked full into his mother’s face ; and he 
did so, not as though he were begging from her a favour, but issuing to 
her a command. She stood near him, with one hand on the breakfast- 
table, gazing at him almost furtively, not quite daring to meet the full 
view of his eye. There was only one thing on earth which Lady Lufton 
feared, and that was her son’s displeasure. The sun of her earthly heaven 
shone upon her through the medium of his existence. If she were driven y 
to quarrel with him, as some ladies of her acquaintance were driven to 9 
quarrel with their sons, the world to her would be over. Not but what 
facts might be so strong as to make it absolutely necessary that she should 
do this. As some people resolve that, under certain circumstances, they 
will commit suicide, so she could see that, under certain circumstances, f ; 
she must consent even to be separated from him. She would not do . 
wrong,—not that which she knew to be wrong,—even for his sake. If it 
were necessary that all her happiness should collapse and be crushed in 
ruin around her, she must endure it, and wait God’s time to relieve her 
from so dark a world. The light of the sun was very dear to her, but even 
that might be purchased at too dear a cost. 

“T told you before, mother, that my choice was made, and I asked 
you then to give your consent ; you have now had time to think about it, A 
and therefore I have come to ask you again. I have reason to know that 
there will be no impediment to my marriage if you will frankly hold out ‘ 
your hand to Lucy.” 

The matter was altogether in Lady Lufton’s hands, but, fond as she 
was of power, she absolutely wished that it were not so. Had her son 
married without asking her and then brought Lucy home as his wife, she 
would undoubtedly have forgiven him; and much as she might have dis- 
liked the match, she would, ultimately, have embraced the bride. But 
now she was compelled to exercise her judgment. If he married imprus 
dently, it would be her doing. How was she to give her expressed consent : 
to that which she believed to be wrong ? : 

‘Do you know anything against her; any reason why she should not 
be my wife?” continued he, 

“ If you mean as regards her moral conduct, certainly not,” said Lady 
Lufton. “ But I coald say as muchas that in favour of a great many young 
ladies whom I should regard as very ill suited for such a marriage.” 

“Yes ; some might be vulgar, some might be ill-tempered, some might 
be ugly ; others might be burdened with disagreeable connections. I can 
understand that you should object to a daughter-in-law under any of these 
circumstances. But none of these things can be said of Miss Robarts. I 
defy you to say that she is not in all respects what a lady. should be.” 

But her father was a doctor of medicine, she is the sister of the parish 
clergyman, she is only five feet two in height, and is so uncommonly 
brown! Had Lady Lufton dared to give a catalogue of. her objections, 
such would have been its extent and nature. But she did not dare to do 
this, bi a 
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“T cannot say, Ludovic, that she is possessed of all that you should 
seek in a wife.” Such was-her answer. 

Do you mean that she has not got money ?” 

“No, not that; I should be very sorry to see you making money 
your chief object, or indeed any essential object. If it chanced that your 
wife did have money, no doubt you would find it a convenience. But 
pray understand me, Ludovic; I would not for a moment advise you to 
subject your happiness to such a necessity as that. It is not because she 
is without fortune P 

“Then why is it? At breakfast you were singing her praises, and 
saying how excellent she is.” 

“Tf I were forced to put my objection into one word, I should 
say——” and then she paused, hardly daring’to encounter the frown 
which was already gathering itself on her son’s brow. 

“ You would say what?” said Lord Lufton, almost roughly. 

“ Don’t be angry with me, Ludovic; all that I think, and all that I 
say on this subject, I think and say with only one object—that of your 
happiness. What other motive can I have for anything in this world?” 
And then she came close to him and kissed him. 

“But tell me, mother, what is this objection; what is this terrible 
word that is to sum up the list of all poor Lucy’s sins, and prove that 
she is unfit for married life?” 

“ Ludovic, I did not say that. You know that I did not.” 

‘What is the word, mother ?” 

And then at last Lady Lufton spoke it out. ‘‘ She is——insignificant. 
I believe her to be a very good girl, but she is not qualified to fill the 
high position to which you would exalt her.” 

“ Insignificant !” 

“ Yes, Ludovic, I think so.” 

“Then, mother, you do not know her. You must permit me to say 
that you are talking of a girl whom you do not know. Of all the 
epithets of opprobrium which the English language could give you, that 
would be nearly the last which she would deserve.” 

“1 have not intended any opprobrium.” 

“Insignificant !” 

“ Perhaps you do not quite understand me, Ludovic.” 

“T know what insignificant means, mother.” 

“T think that she would not worthily fill the position which your 
wife should take in the world.” 

“T understand what you say.” 

“She would not do: you honour at the head of your table.” 

“Ah, I understand. You want me to marry some bouncing Amazon, 
somé pink and white giantess of fashion who would frighten the little people 
into their proprieties.” 

“Oh, Ludovic! you are intending to laugh at me now.” 
#T was never less inclined to laugl: in my life—never, I ean assuré 
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you. And now I am more certain’ than ever that your objection to Miss 
Robarts arises from your not knowing her. You will find, I think, when 
you do know her, that she is as well able to hold her own as any lady of 
your acquaintance ;—ay, and to maintain her husband's position, too, 
I can assure you that I shall have no fear of her on that score.” 

“T think, dearest, that perhaps you hardl a 

“‘T think this, mother, that in such a matter as this I must choose 
for myself. I have chosen; and I now ask you, as my mother, to go to 
her and bid her welcome. Dear mother, I will own this, that I should 
not be happy if I thought that you did not love my wife.” These last 
words he said in a tone of affection that went to his mother’s heart, and 
then he left the room. 

Poor Lady Lufton, when she was alone, waited till she heard her 
son’s steps retreating through the hall, and then betook herself up-stairs 
to her customary morning work. She sat down at last as though about 
80 to occupy herself; but her mind was too full to allow of her taking up 
her pen. She had often said to herself, in days which to her were not as 
yet long gone by, that she would choose a bride for her son, and that then 
she would love the chosen one with all her heart. She would dethrone 
herself in favour of this new queen, sinking with joy into her dowager 
state, in order that her son’s wife might shine with the greater splendour. 
The fondest day-dreams of her life had all had reference to the time when 
her son should bring home a new Lady Lufton, selected by herself from 
the female excellence of England, and in which she might be the first to 
worship her new idol. But could she dethrone herself for Lucy Robarts? 
Could she give up her chair of state in order to place thereon the little 
girl from the parsonage? Could she take to her heart, and treat with abso- 
lute loving confidence, with the confidence of an almost idolatrous mother, 
that little chit who, a few months since, had sat awkwardly in one corner 
of her. drawing-room, afraid to speak to any one? And yet it seemed 
that it must come to this—to this :—or else those day-dreams of hers 
would in nowise come to pass. 

She sat herself down, trying to think whether it were possible that 
Lucy might fill the throne ; for she had begun to recognize it as probable 
that her son’s will would be too strong for her; but her thoughts would 
fly away to Grisélda Grantly. In her first and only matured attempt to 
realize her day-dreams, she had chosen Griselda for her queen. She had 
failed there, seeing that the fates had destined Miss Grantly for another 
throne ;—for another and a higher one, as far as the world goes. She 
would have made Griselda the wife of a baron, but fate was about to 
make that young lady the wife of a marquis. Was there cause of grief 
in this? Did she really regret that Miss Grantly, with all her virtue, 
should be made over to the house of Hartletop? Lady Lufton was a 
woman who did not bear disappointment lightly; butenevertheless she 
did almost feel herself to have been relieved from a burden when she 
thought of the termination of the Lufton-Grantly marriage treaty, What 
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if she had been successful, and, after all, the prize had been other than 
she had expected? She was sometimes prone to think that that prize was 
not exactly all that she had once hoped. Griselda looked the very thing 
that Lady Lufton wanted for a queen ;—but how would a queen reign 
who trusted only to her looks? In that respect it was perhaps well for 
her that destiny had interposed. Griselda, she was driven to admit, was 
better suited to Lord Dumbello than to her son. 

But still———-such a queen as Lucy! Could it ever come to pass that 
the lieges of the kingdom would bow the knee in proper respect before so 
puny a sovereign? And then there was that feeling which, in still higher 
quarters, prevents the marriage of princes with the most noble of their 
people. Is it not a recognized rule of these realms that none of the blood 
royal shall raise to royal honours those of the subjects who are by birth 
un-royal! Lucy was a subject of the house of Lufton in that she was the 
sister of the parson and a resident denizen of the parsonage. Presuming 
that Lucy herself might do for queen—granting that she might have some 
faculty to reign, the crown having been duly placed on her brow—how, 
then, about that clerical brother near the throne? ‘Would it not come to 
this, that there would no longer be a queen at Framley ? 

And yet she knew that she must yield. She did not say so to herself. 
She did not as yet acknowledge that she must put out her hand to Lucy, 
calling her by name as her daughter. She did not absolutely say as much 
to her own heart;—not as yet. But she did begin to bethink herself of 
Lucy’s high qualities, and to declare to herself that the girl, if not fit to 
be a queen, was at any rate fit to be awoman. That there was a spirit 
within that body, insignificant though the body might be, Lady Lufton 
was prepared to admit. That she had acquired the power—the chief of 
all powers in this world—of sacrificing herself for the sake of others; 
that, too, was evident enough. That she was a good girl, in the usual 
acceptation of the word good, Lady Lufton had never doubted. She was 
ready-witted too, prompt in action, gifted with a certain fire. It was that 
gift of fire which had won for her, so unfortunately, Lord Lufton’s love. 
It was quite possible for her also to love Lucy Robarts; Lady Lufton 
admitted that to herself;—but then who could bow the knee before 
her, and serve her as a queen? Was it not a pity that she should be 
so insignificant ? 

But, nevertheless, we may say that as Lady Lufton sate that morning 
in her own room for two hours without employment, the star of Lucy 
Robarts was gradually rising in the firmament. . After all, love was the 
food chiefly necessary for the nourishment of Lady Lufton,—the only food 
absolutely necessary. She was not aware of this herself, nor probably 
would those who knew her best have so spoken of her. They would have 
declared that family pride was her daily pabulum, and she herself would 
have said so too,,calling it, however, by some less offensive name. Her son’s 
honour, and the honour of her house !—of those she would have spoken 
as the things dearest to her in this world, And this was partly true, for 
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had her son been dishonoured, she would have sunk with sorrow to the 
grave. But the one thing necessary to her daily life was the power of 
loving those who were near to her. 

Lord Lufton, when he left the dining-room, intended at once to go up 
to the parsonage, but he first strolled round the garden in order that he 
might make up his mind what he would say there. He wa%ngry with 
his mother, having not had the wit to see that she was about to give way 
and yield to him, and he was determined to make it understood that in 
this matter he would have his own way. He had learned that which it 
was necessary that he should know as to Lucy’s heart, and such being the 
case he would not conceive it possible that he should be debarred by his 
mother’s opposition. ‘‘ There is no son in England loves his mother better 
than I do,” he said to himself; “ but there are some things which a man 
cannot stand. She would have married me to that block of stone if I 
would have let her; and now, because she is disappointed there—— 
Insignificant! I never in my life heird®fnything so absurd, so untrue, so 
uncharitable, so She'd like me to bring a dragon home, I suppose. 
It would serve her right if I did,—some creature that would make the 
house intolerable to her.” ‘She must do it though,” he said again, “or 
she and I will quarrel,” and then he turned off towards the gate, preparing 
to go to the parsonage. 

“My lord, have you heard what has happened?” said the gardener, 
coming to him at the gate. The man was out of breath and almost over- 
whelmed by the greatness of his own tidings. 

“No; I have heard nothing. What is it?” 

“The bailiffs have taken possession of everything at the parsonage.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE PHILISTINES AT THE PARSONAGE. 


Ir has been already told how things went on between the Tozers, Mr, 
Curling, and Mark Robarts during that month. Mr. Forrest had drifted 
out of the business altogether, as also had Mr. Sowerby, as far as any 
active participation in it went. Letters came frequently from Mr. Curling 
to the parsonage, and at last came a message by special mission to say 
that the evil day was at hand. As far as Mr. Curling’s professional 
experience would enable him to anticipate or foretell the proceedings of 
such aman as Tom Tozer he thought that the sheriff's officers would 
be at Framley Parsonage on the following morning. Mr. Curling’s 
experience did not mislead him in this respect. 

“ And what will you do, Mark?” said Fanny, speaking through her 
tears, after she had read the letter which her husband handed to her. 

“ Nothing. What canI do? They must come.” 
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“Lord Lufton came to-day. Will you not go to him?” 

“No, If I were to do so it would be the same as asking him for the 
money.” 

_.. “Why not borrow it of him, dearest? Surely it would not be so 
much for him to lend.” 

’ “I could not do it. Think of Lucy, and how she stands with him. 
Besides I have already had words with Lufton about Sowerby and his 
money matters, “He thinks that I am to blame, and he would tell me so; 
and then there would be sharp thingssaid between us. He would advance 
me the money if I pressed for it, but he would do so in a way that would 
make it impossible that I should take it.” j 

There was nothing more then to be said. If she had had her own 
way Mrs. Robarts would have gone at once to Lady Lufton, but she could 
not induce her husband to sanction such a proceeding. The objection to 
seeking assistance from her ladyship was as strong as that which prevailed 
as toher son. There had already: been some little beginning of ill-feeling, 
and under such circumstances it was impossible to ask for pecuniary 
assistance. Fanny, however, had a prophetic assurance that assistance 
out of these difficulties must in the end come to them from that quarter, 
or not come at all; and she would fain, had she been allowed, make every- 
thing known at the big house. 

On the following morning they breakfasted at the usual hour, but in 
great sadness, A maid-servant, whom Mrs, Robarts had brought with her 
when she married, told her that a rumour of what was to happen had 
reached the kitchen. Stubbs, the groom, had been in Barchester on the 
preceding day, and, according to his account—so said Mary—everybody 
in the city was talking about it. ‘‘ Never mind, Mary,” said Mrs. Robarts, 
and Mary replied, “‘Oh, no, of course not, ma’am.” 

In these days Mrs. Robarts was ordinarily very busy, seeing that there 
were six children in the house, four of whom had come to her but ill sup- 
plied with infantine belongings; and now, as usual, she went about her 
work immediately after breakfast. But she moved about the house very 
slowly, and was almost unable to give her orders to the servants, and spoke 
sadly to the children who hung about her wondering what was the matter. 
Her husband at the same time took himself to his book-room, but when 
there did not attempt any employment. He thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and, leaning against the fire-place, fixed his eyes upon the table 
before him without looking at anything that was on it; it was impossible 
for him to betake himself to his work. Remember what is the ordinary 
labour of a clergyman in his study, and think how fit he must have been 
for such employment! What would have been the nature of a sermon 
composed at such a moment, and with what satisfaction could he have used 
the sacred volume in referring to it for his arguments? He, in this 
respect, was worse off than his wife; she did employ herself, but he stood 
there without moving, doing nothing, with fixed eyes, thinking what men 
would say of him. 
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Luckily for him this state of suspense was not long, for within half an 
hour of his leaving the breakfast table the footman knocked at his door— 
that footman with whom at the beginning of his difficulties he had made 
up his mind to dispense, but who had been kept on because of the Bar- 
chester prebend. 

“If you please, your reverence, there are two men outside,” said the 
footman. 

Two men! Mark knew well enough what men they were, but he 
could hardly take the coming of two such men to his quiet country 
parsonage quite as a matter of course. 

“ Who are they, John?” said he, not wishing any answer, but because 
the question was ferced upon him. 

““T'm afeard they’re——bailiffs, sir.” 

“Very well, John; that will do; of course they must do what they 
please about the place.” 

And then when the servants left him he still stood without moving, 
exactly as he had stood before. There he remained for ten minutes, but 
the time went by very slowly. "When about noon some circumstance told 
him what was the hour, he was astonished to find that the day had not 
nearly passed away. 

And then another tap was struck on the door,—a sound which he 
well recognized,—and his wife crept silently into the room. She came 
close up to him before she spoke, and put her arm within his: 

“Mark,” she said, “the men are here ; they are in the yard.” 

“T know it,” he answered gruffly. 

‘¢ Will it be better that you should see them, dearest ? ” 

“See them; no; what good can I do by seeing them? But TI shall 

them soon enough ; they will be here, I suppose, in a few minutes.” - 

“‘ They are taking an inventory, cook says; they are in the stable now.” 

“Very well; they must do as they please; I cannot help them.” 

“Cook says that if they are allowed their meals and some beer, and 
if nobody takes anything away, they will be quite civil.” 

“Civil! But what does it matter? Let them eat and drink what 
they please, as long as the food lasts. I don’t suppose the butcher will 
send you more.” 

“But, Mark, there's nothing due to the butcher,—only the regular 
monthly bill.” 

“Very well; you'll see.” 

“Oh, Mark, don’t look at me in that way. Do not turn away from 
me. What is to comfort us if we do not cling to each other now?” 

“Comfort us! God help you! I wonder, Fanny, that you can bear 
to stay in the room with me.” 

“‘Mark, dearest Mark, my own dear, dearest husband! who is to be 
true to you, ifIam not? You shall not turn from me. How can any- 
thing like this make a difference between you and me?” And then she 
threw her arms round his neck and embraced him. 
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. It was a terrible morning to him, and one of which eyery incident will 
dwell on his memory to the last day of his life. He had been so proud in 
his position—had assumed to himself so prominent a standing—had con- 
trived, by some trick which he had acquired, to carry his head so high 
above the heads of neighbouring parsons. It was this that had taken him 
among great people, had introduced him to the Duke of Omnium, had 
procured for him the stall at Barchester. But how was he to carry his 
head now? What would the Arabins and Grantlys say? How would 
the bishop-sneer at him, and Mrs. Proudie and her daughters tell of him 
in all their quarters? How would Crawley look at him—Crawley, who 
had already once had him on the hip? The stern severity of Crawley’s 
face loomed upon him now. Crawley, with his children half naked, and 
his wife a drudge, and himself half starved, had never had a bailiff in his 
house at Hogglestock! And then his own curate, Evans, whom he had 
patronized, and treated almost as a dependant—how was he to look his 
curate in the face and arrange with him for the sacred duties of the next 
Sunday ? 

His wife still stood by him, gazing into his face; and as he looked at 
her and thought of her misery, he could not control his heart with refer- 
ence to the wrongs which Sowerby had heaped on him. It was Sowerby’s 
falsehood and Sowerby’s fraud which had brought upon him and his wife 
this terrible anguish. “If there be justice on earth he will suffer for it 
yet,” he said at last, not speaking intentionally to his wife, but unable to 
repress his feelings. 

“Do not wish him evil, Mark; you may be sure he has his own 
sorrows.” 

“His own sorrows! No; he is callous to such misery as this. He 
has become so hardened in dishonesty that all this is mirth to him. If 
there be punishment in heaven for falsehood. “ 

“ Oh, Mark, do not curse him!” 

“How am I to keep myself from cursing when I see what he has 
brought upon you? ” 

“« Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,’” answered the young wife, not 
with solemn, preaching accent, as though bent on reproof, but with the 
softest whisper into his ear. ‘‘Leave that to Him, Mark; and for us, let 
us pray that He may soften the hearts of us all;—of him who has caused 
us to suffer, and of our own.” 

Mark was not called upon to reply to this, for he was again disturbed 
by a servant at the door. It was the cook this time herself, who had come 
with a message from the men of the law. And she had come, be it re- 
membered, not from any necessity that she as cook should do this line of 
work ; for the footman, or Mrs. Robarts’ maid, might have come as well as 
she. But when things are out of course servants are always out of course 
also. Asa rule, nothing will'induce a butler to go into a stable, or per- 
suade a housemaid to put her hand to a frying-pan. But now that this 
new excitement had come upon the household—seeing that the bailiffs 
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were in possession, and that the chattels were being entered in a catalogue, 
everybody was willing to do everything—everything but his or her own 
work. The gardener was looking after the dear children; the nurse was 
doing the rooms before the bailiffs should reach them; the groom had gone 
into the kitchen to get their lunch ready for them; and the cook was 
walking about with an inkstand, obeying all the orders of these great 
potentates. As far as the servants were concerned, it may be a question 
whether the coming of the bailiffs had not hitherto been regarded as 
a treat. 

“ Tf you please, ma’am,” said Jemima cook, “‘ they wishes to know in 
which room you'd be pleased to have the inmin-tory took fust. ’Cause, 
ma'am, they wouldn't disturb you nor master more than can be avoided. 
For their line of life, ma’am, they is very civil—very civil indeed.” 

“ I suppose they may go into the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Robarts, in 
a sad low voice. All nice women are proud of their drawing-rooms, 
and she was very proud of hers. It had been furnished when money was 
plenty with them, immediately after their marriage, and everything in it 
was pretty, good, and dear to her.’ O ladies, who’have drawing-rooms in 
which the things are pretty, good, and dear to you, think of what it would 
be to have two bailiffs rummaging among them with pen and inkhorn, 
making a catalogue preparatory to a sheriff’s auction; and all without fault 
or extravagance of your own! There were things there that had been given 
to her by Lady Lufton, by Lady Meredith, and other friends, and the idea 
did occur to her that it might be possible to save them from contamination ; 
but she would not say a ‘word, lest by 80 saying she might add to Mark’s 
misery. 

“ And then the dining-room,” said Jemitia cook, in a tone almost of 
elation. 

“ Yes; if they please.” 

“ And then master’s book-room here ; or perhaps the bedrooms, if-you 
and master be stillthere””’ 

“ Any way they please, cook ; it does not much signify,” said Mrs. 
Robarts. But for some days after ‘that Jemima was by no means a 
favourite with her. 

The cook was hardly out of the room before a quick footstep was heard 
on the gravel before the window, and the hall door was immediately 
opened. 

“ Where is your niaster ?” said the well-known voice of Lord Lifton ; 
and then in half a minute he also was in the book-room. 

“Mark, my dear fellow, what's all this?” said he, in a cheery tone 
and with a pleasant face. ‘Did not you know that Iwas here? I came 
down yesterday; landed from Hamburg only yesterday morning. How 
do you do, Mrs. Robarts? This is a terrible bore, isn’t it?” 

Robarts, at the first moment, hardly knew how to speak to his old 
friend. _He was struck dumb by the disgrace of his position; the-more 
so as his misfortune was one which it was partly in the power of Lord 
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Luftori to remedy. He had never yet borrowed money since he had filled 
a man’s position, but he had had words about money with the young peer, 
in which he knew that his friend had wronged him; and for this double 
reason he was now speechless. 

-.. My, Sowerby has betrayed him,” said Mrs. Robarts, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. Hitherto she had said no word against Sowerby, but now 
it was necessary to defend her husband. _ 

‘“‘ No doubt about it. I believe he has always betrayed every one who 
has ever trusted him. I told you what he was, some time since; did I 
not? But, Mark, why on earth have you let it go so far as this? Would 
not Forrest help you?” . 

“ Mr. Forrest wanted him to i sign more bills and he would not do. 
that?” said Mrs. Robarts, sobbing. 

“Bills are like dram-drinking,” said the discreet young lord: “ when 
one once begins,-it is very hard to leave off. Is it true that the men are 
here now, Mark?” 

“ Yes, they are in the next room.” 

* What, in the drawing-room ?” 

“ They are making out a list of the things,” said Mrs, Robarts. 

“We must stop that at any rate,” said his lordship, walking off 
towards the scene of the opérations; and as he left the room Mrs. Robarts 
followed him, leaving her husband by himself. 

“ Why did you not send down to my mother?” said he, speaking 
hardly above a whisper, as raleag stood together in the hall. 

“‘ He would not let me.’ 

“ But why not. go yourself? or why not have written to me,—con- 
sidering how intimate we are?” i. 

Mrs. Robarts could not explain to him that the peculiar intimacy 
between him and Lucy must have hindered her from doing so, even: 
if otherwise it might’ haye been possible; but she felt- such was ‘the 
case. 

 * Well, my men, this is bad work you're doing here,” said he, walking 
into the drawing-room. Whereupon the cook curtseyed low, and. the 
bailiffs, knowing his lordship, stopped.from their business and put their 
hands to their foreheads. ‘‘ You must stop this, if you please,—at once.: 

Come, let’s go out into the kitchen, or some place outside. I don’t like 
to: see you here with your big boots and ‘the pen and ink among the 
furniture.” 

’ “We ain't a-done no hatm, my lord, so please your lordship,” said’ 
Jemima cook. 

“ And we is only a-doing our bounden dooties,” said one of the 
bailiffs. 
|. “As we is sworn to do, so please your lordship,” said the other. 

** Aind is wery sorry to. be unconwenient, my lord, to any gen’leman’ 
or ladyas is a-gen’leman or lady. But accidents will happen, and then 
what'can the likes of us do?” said the first. ; 
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“ Because we is sworn, my lord,” said the second. But, nevertheless, 
in spite of their oaths, and in spite also of the stern necessity which they 
pleaded, they ceased their operations at the instance of the peer. For the 
name of a lord is still great in England. ‘ 

“ And now leave this, and let Mrs. Robarts go into her drawing- 
room.” 

“* And, please your lordship, what is we to do? ‘Who is we to 
look to?” 

In satisfying them absolutely on this point Lord Lufton had to use 
more than his influence as a peer. It was necessary that he should 
have pen and paper. But with pen and paper he did satisfy them ;— 
satisfy them so far that they agreed to return to Stubbs’ room, the 
former hospital, due stipulation having been made for the meals and 
beer, and there await the order to evacuate the premises which would 
no doubt, under his lordship’s influence, reach them on the following 
day. The meaning of all which was that Lord Lufton had undertaken to 
bear upon his own shoulder the whole debt due by Mr. Robarts. 

And then he returned to the book-room where Mark was still standing 
almost on the spot in which he had placed himself immediately after 
breakfast. Mrs. Robarts did not return, but went up among the children 
to counterorder such directions as she had given for the preparation of 
the nursery for the Philistines. ‘ Mark,” he said, “do not trouble your- 
self about this more than you can help. The men have ceased doing 
anything and they shall leave the place to-morrow morning.” 

“ And how will the money—be paid?” said the poor clergyman. 

“Do not bother yourself about that at present. It shall so be 
managed that the burden shall fall ultimately on yourself—not on any one 
else. But I am sure it must be a comfort to you to know that your wife 
need not be driven out of her drawing-room.” 

“ But, Lufton, I cannot allow you—after what has passed—and at the 
present moment——” 

“My dear fellow, I know all about it and I am coming to that just 
now. You have employed Curling and he shall settle it; and upon my 
word, Mark, you shall pay the bill. But, for the present gece the 
money is at my pasieeet e 

“‘ But, Lufton 

“ And to deal ali about Curling’s bill I mean, it ought to be as 
much my affair as your own. It was I that brought you into this mess 
with Sowerby, and I know now how unjust about it I was to you up in 
London. But the truth is that Sowerby’s treachery had nearly driven me 
wild. It has done the same to you since, I have no doubt.” 

“ He has ruined me,” said Robarts. 

“No, he has not done that. No thanks to him though; he would not 
have scrupled to do it had it come in his way. The fact is, Mark, that 
you and I cannot conceive the depth of fraud in such a man as that. He 
is always looking for.money ; I believe that in all his hours of most friendly 
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interceurse,—when he is sitting with you over your wine, and riding 
beside you in the field,—he is still thinking how he can make use of you 
to tide him over some difficulty. He has lived in that way till he has 
a pleasure in cheating, and has become so clever in his line of life that if 
you or I were with him again to-morrow he would again get the better of 
us. He is a man that must be absolutely avoided ; I, at any rate, have 
learned to know so much.” ; 

In the expression of which opinion Lord Lufton was too hard upon 
poor Sowerby ; as indeed we are all apt to be too hard in forming an 
opinion upon the rogues of the world. That Mr. Sowerby had been a 
rogue, I cannot deny. It is roguish to lie, and he had been a great liar. 
It is roguish to make promises which the promiser knows he cannot 
perform, and such had been Mr. Sowerby’s daily practice. It is roguish 
to live on other men’s money, and Mr. Sowerby had long been doing so. 
It is roguish, at least so I would hold it, to deal willingly with rogues ; 
and Mr. Sowerby had been constant in such dealings. Ido not know 
whether he had not at times fallen even into more palpable roguery than is 
proved by such practices as those enumerated. Though I have for him 
some tender feeling, knowing that there was still a touch of gentle bearing 
round his heart, an abiding taste for better things within him, I cannot 
acquit him from the great accusation. But, for all that, in spite of his 
acknowledged roguery, Lord Lufton was too hard upon him in his judg- 
ment. There was yet within him the means of repentance, could a locus 
penitentia have been supplied to him. He grieved bitterly over his own 
ill doings, and knew well what changes gentlehood would have demanded 
from him. Whether or no he had gone too far for all changes—whether 
the locus penitentie was for him still a possibility—that was between him 
and a higher power. 

“T have no one to blame but myself,” said Mark, still speaking 
in the same heart-broken tone and with his face averted from his 
friend. 

The debt would now be paid, and the bailiffs would be expelled ; but 
that would not set him right before the world. It would be known to all 
men—to all clergymen in the diocese—that the sheriff’s officers had 
been in charge of Framley Parsonage, and he could never again hold up 
his head in the close of Barchester. 

‘* My dear fellow, if we were all to make ourselves miserable for such 
a trifle as this—” said Lord Lufton, putting his arm affectionately on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“ But we are not all clergymen,” said Mark, and as he spoke he turned 
away to the window and Lord Lufton knew that the tears were on his 
cheek. : 

Nothing was then said between them for some moments, after ‘which 
Lord Lufton again spoke,— 

** Mark, my dear fellow !” 

“ Well,” said Mark, with his face still turned towards the window. 
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“You must remember one thing; in helping you over this stile, 
which will be really a matter of no inconvenience to me, I have a better 
right than that even of an old friend; I look upon you now as my neeines- 
in-law.” 

Mark turned slowly ‘round, plainly showing the tears upon his face. 

“ Do you mean,”. said he, ‘* that anything more has taken place? ”. . 

“T mean to make your sister my wife; she sent. me word by you to 
say that she loved ime, and Iam not going to stand upon any nonsense 
after that. If she and I are both willing no one alive has a right to stand 
between us ; and, by heavens, no one shall. I will do nothing secretly, 
so I tell you that, exactly as I have told her ladyship.” 

“ But what does she say ?” 

“ She says nothing; but it cannot go on like tliat. My mother and I 
cannot live here together if she opposes me in this way. Ido not want 
to frighten your sister by going over to her at Hogglestock, but I expect 
you to tell ber so much as I now tell you, as coming from me ; otherwise 
she will think that I have forgotten her.” 

“She will not think that.” 

“She need not; good-bye, old fellow. I'll make it all right between 
you and her ladyship about this affair of Sowerby’s.” 

And then he took his leaye and walked off to settle about the payment 
of the money. 

“Mother,” said he to Lady Lufton that evening, “ you must not bring 
this affair of the bailiffs up against Robarts. It has been more my fault 
than his.” 

Hitherto not a word had been spoken between Lady Lufton and her 
son on the subject. She had heard with terrible dismay of what had hap- 
pened, and had heard also that Lord Lufton had immediately gone to the 
parsonage. It was imposcible; thereforé, that she should now interfere. 
That the necessary money would be forthcoming she was aware, but that 
would not wipe out the terrible disgrace attached to an execution in a 
clergyman’s house: And then, too, he was ler clergyman,—her own 
clergyman, selected, and appointed, and brought. to Framley by herself, 
endowed with a wife of her own choosing, filled with good things by her 
own hand! It was a terrible misadventure, and she began to repent that 
she had ever heard the name of Robarts. She would not, however, have 
been slow ‘to put forth the hand to lessen the evil by giving her own 
money, had this been either necessary or possible. But how could ‘she 
interfere between Robarts and her son, especially when she remembered 
the proposed connection between Lucy and Lord Lufton ? 

“ Your fault, Ludovic?” 

* “Yes, mother. It was I who introduced him to Mr. Sowerby ; and, 
to tell the truth, I do. not think he’ would ever have béen intimate with 
Sowerby if I had not given him some sort of a-commission with reference: 
to money matters then pending between Mr. Sowerby and me. They ‘are 
all over now,—thanks to you, indeed.”. 
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>My Robarts’ character as a clergyman should have kept him from 
such troubles, if no other feeling did so.” 

“ At any rate, mother, oblige me by letting it pass by.” 

“ Oh, I shall say nothing to him.” 

“You had better say something to her, or otherwise it will be strange; 
and even to him I would say a word or two,—a word in kindness, as you 
so well know how. It will be easier to him i in that way, than if you were 
to be altogether silent.” 

No further conversation took place between them at the time, but later 
in the evening she brushed her hand across her son’s forehead, sweeping 
the long silken hairs’ into their place, as she was wont to do when moved 
by any special feeling of love. ‘“ Ludovic,” she said, ‘no one, I think, has 
so good a heart as you. I will do exactly as you would have me about 
this affair of Mr. Robarts and the money.” And then there was nothing 
more said about it, 


CHAPTER XLV. 
PALACE BLESSINGS. 


Anp now, at this period, terrible rumours found their way into Barchester, 
and flew about the cathedral towers and round the cathedral door; ay, 
and into the canons’ houses and the humbler sitting-rooms of the vicars 
choral. Whether they made their way from thence up to the bishop’s 
palace, or whether they descended from the palace to the close, I will not 
pretend to say. But they were shocking, unnatural, and no doubt 
grievous to all those excellent ecclesiastical hearts which cluster so thickly 
in those quarters. 

The first of these had reference to the new prebendary, and to the 
disgrace which he had brought on the chapter; a disgrace, as some of 
them boasted, which Barchester had never known before. This, however, 
like most other boasts, was hardly true; for within but a very few years 
there had been an execution in the house of a late prebendary, old 
Dr. Stanhope; and on that occasion the doctor himself had been forced 
to fly away to Italy, starting in the night, lest he also should fall into the 
hands of the Philistines, as well as his chairs and tables. J 

“ Ttis a scandalous shame,” said Mrs. Proudie, speaking not of the old 
doctor, but of the new offender ; “a scandalous shame: and it would only 
serve him right if the gown were stripped from his back.” 

“ T suppose his living will be sequestrated,” said a young minor canon 
who attended much to the ecclesiastical injunctions of the lady of the 
diocese, and was deservedly held in high favour. If Framley were 

sequestrated, why should not he, as well as another, undertake the duty— 
with such stipend as the bishop might award. c 
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“TI am told that he is over head and ears in debt,” said the future 
Mrs. Tickler, ‘and chiefly for horses which he has bought and not 
paid for.” 

“T see him riding-very splendid animals when he comes over for the 
cathedral duties,” said the minor canon. 

“ The sheriff's officers are in the house at present, I am told,” said 
Mrs. Proudie. 

“ And is not he in jail?” said Mrs. Tickler. 

“Tf not, he ought to be,” said Mrs. Tickler’s mother. 

“And no doubt soon will be,” said the minor canon; “for I hear 
that he is linked up with a most discreditable gang of persons.” 

This was what was said in the palace on that heading ; and though, 
no doubt, more spirit and poetry was displayed there than in the houses 
of the less gifted clergy, this shows the manner in which the misfortune 
of Mr. Robarts was generally discussed. Nor, indeed, had he deserved 
any better treatment at their hands. But his name did not run the 
gauntlet for the usual nine days; nor, indeed, did his fame endure at its 
height for more than two. This sudden fall was occasioned by other 
tidings of a still more distressing nature; by a rumour which so affected 
Mrs. Proudie that it caused, as she said, her blood to creep. And she 
was very careful that the blood of others should creep also, if the blood 
of others was equally sensitive. It was said that Lord Dumbello had jilted 
Miss Grantly. 

From what adverse spot in the world these cruel tidings fell upon 
Barchester I have never been able to discover. We know how quickly 
rumour flies, making herself common through all the cities. That Mrs. 
Proudie should have known more of the facts connected with the Hartletop 
family than any one else in Barchester was not surprising, seeing that she was 
so much more conversant with the great world in which such people lived. 
She knew, and was therefore correct enough in declaring, that Lord Dum- 
bello had already jilted one other young Jady—the Lady Julia Mac Mull, 
to whom he had been engaged three seasons back, and that therefore his 
character in such matters was not to be trusted. That Lady Julia had 
been a terrible flirt and greatly given to waltzing with a certain German 
count with whom she had since gone off—that, I suppose, Mrs. Proudie 
did not know, much as she was conversant with the great world,—seeing 
that she said nothing about it to any of her ecclesiastical listeners on the 
present occasion. 

“ Tt will be a terrible warning, Mrs. Quiverful, to us all; a most useful 
warning to us—not to trust to the things of this world. I fear they made 
no inquiry about this young nobleman before they agreed that his name 
should be linked with that of their daughter.” This she said to the wife 
of the present warden of Hiram’s Hospital, a lady who had received 
favours from her, and was therefore bound to listen attentively to her 
voice. : 
“But I hope it may not be true,” said Mrs. Quiverful, who, in spite 
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of the allegiance due by her to Mrs. Proudie, had reasons of her own for 
wishing well to the Grantly family. 

“T hope so, indeed,” said Mrs. Proudie, with a slight tinge of anger 
in her voice; “but I fear that there is no doubt. And I must confess 
that it is no more than we had a right to expect. I hope that it may be 
taken by all of us as a lesson, and an ensample, and a teaching of the 
Lord’s mercy. And I wish you would request your husband—from me, 
Mrs. Quiverful—to dwell on this subject in morning and evening lecture 
at the hospital on Sabbath next, showing how false is the trust which we 
put in the good things of this world;” which behest, to a certain extent, 
Mr. Quiverful did obey, feeling that a quiet life in Barchester was of great 
value to him; but he did not go so far as to caution his hearers, who 
consisted of the aged bedesmen of the hospital, against matrimonial projects 
of an ambitious nature. 

In this case, as in all others of the kind, the report was known to all 
the chapter before it had been heard by the archdeacon or his wife. The 
dean heard it, and disregarded it ; as did also the dean’s wife—at first ; and 
those who generally sided with the Grantlys in the diocesan battles pooh- 
poohed the tidings, saying to each other that both the archdeacon and 
Mrs. Grantly were very well able to take care of their own affairs, But 
dripping water hollows a stone ; and at last it was admitted on all sides 
that there was ground for fear,—on all sides, except at Plumstead. 

““T am sure there is nothing in it; I really am sure of it,” said Mrs. 
Arabin, whispering to her sister; “ but after turning it over in my mind, 
E thought it right to tell you. And yet I don’t know now but I am 
wrong.” 

“ Quite right, dearest Eleanor,” said Mrs. Grantly. “And I am 
much obliged to you. But we understand it, you know. It comes, of 
course, like all other Christian blessings, from the palace.” And then 
there was nothing more said about it between Mrs. Grantly and her sister. 

But on the following morning there arrived a letter by post, addressed 
to Mrs. Grantly, bearing the postmark of Littlebath. The letter ran :— 


* Mapa, 
“Tt is known to the writer that Lord Dumbcllo hes arranged with certain 
friends how he may escape from his present engagement. I think, therefore, that 


it is my duty as a Christian to warn you of this, 
“ Yours truly, ; 
“A WELLWISHER.” 


Now it had happened that the embryo Mrs. Tickler’s most intimate 
bosom friend and confidante was known at Plumstead to live at Littlebath, 
and it had also happened—most unfortunately—that the embryo Mrs. 
Tickler, in the warmth of her neighbourly regard, had written a friendly 
line to her friend Griselda Grantly, congratulating her with all female 
sincerity on her splendid nuptials with the Lord Dumbello. 

“Tt is not her natural hand,” said Mrs. Grantly, talking the matter 
over with her husband, “ but you may be sure it has come from her. It 
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is a part of the new Ckristianity which welearn day by day from the palace 
teaching.” 

But these things had some effect on the archdeacon’s mind. He-had 
learned lately the story of Lady Julia Mac Mull, and was not. sure that his 
son-in-law—as ought to be about to be—had been entirely blameless in 
that matter. And then in these days Lord Dumbello made no great 
sign. Immediately on Griselda’s return to Plumstead he had sent her a 
magnificent present of emeralds, which, however, had come to her direct 
from the jewellers, and might have been—and probably was—ordered by 
his man of business. Since that he had neither come, nor sent, nor 
written. Griselda did not seem to be in any way annoyed by this absence 
of the usual sign of love, and went on steadily with her great duties. 
“‘ Nothing,” as she told her mother, “ had been said about writing and, 
therefore, she did not expect it.” But the archdeacon was not quite at his 
ease. ‘Keep Dumbello up to his P’s and Q’s, you know,” a friend of his 
had whispered to him at his club. By heavens, yes. The archdeacon was 
not a man to bear with indifference a wrong in such a quarter. In spite of 
his clerical profession, few men were more inclined to fight against personal 
wrongs—and few men more able. 

“ Can there be anything wrong, I wonder?” said he to his wife. “ Is it 
worth while that I should go up to London?” But Mrs. Grantly attributed 
it all to the palace doctrine. What could be more natural, looking at all 
the circumstances of the Tickler engagement? She therefore gave her 
voice against any steps being taken by the archdeacon. 

A day or two after that Mrs. Proudie met Mrs. Arabin in the close 
and condoled with her openly on the termination of the marriage treaty ; 
—quite openly, for Mrs. Tickler—as she was to be—was with her mother, 
and Mrs. Arabin was accompanied by her sister-in-law, Mary Bold. 

“Tt must be very grievous to Mrs. Grantly, very grievous indeed,” 
said Mrs. Proudie, “and I sincerely feel for her. But, Mrs. Arabin, all 
these lessons are sent to us for our eternal welfare.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs, Arabin. ‘“‘ But as to this special lesson, J am 
inclined to doubt that it——” 

“Ah-h! I fear it is too true. I fear there is no room for doubt. 
Of course you are aware that Lord Dumbello is off for the Continent.” 

Mrs. Arabin was not aware of it, and she was obliged to admit as 
much. 

'“ He started four days ago, by way of Boulogne,” said Mrs. Tickler, who 
seemed to be very well up in the whole affair. “I am so sorry for poor 
dear Griselda. Iam told she has got all her things. It is such a pity, 
you know.” ; 

“ But why should not Lord Dumbello come back from the Continent?” 
said Miss Bold, very quietly. 

“Why not indeed? I’m sure I hope he may,”. said Mrs. Proudie. 
“‘ And no doubt he will, some day. But if he be such a man as they say 
he is, it is really well for Griselda that she should be relieved from such 
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 marriage.- For, after all, Mrs. Arabin, what are the things of this 
world ?—dust beneath our feet, ashes between our teeth, grass cut for the 
oven, vanity, vexation, and nothing more! ”—well pleased with which 
variety of Christian metaphors Mrs. Proudie walked on, still muttering, 
however, something about worms and grubs, by which she intended to 
signify her own species and the Dumbello and Grantly sects of it in 
particular. 

This now had gone so far that Mrs. Arabin conceived herself bound in 
duty to see her sister, and it was then settled in consultation at Plumstead 
that the archdeacon should call officially at the palace and beg that the 
rumour might be contradicted. This he did early on the next morning 
and was shown into the bishop’s study, in which he found both his 
lordship and Mrs. Proudie. The bishop rose to greet him with special 
civility, smiling his very sweetest on him, as though of all his clergy the 
archdeacon were the favourite; but Mrs. Proudie wore something of a 
gloomy aspect, as though she knew that such a visit at such an hour 
must have reference to some special business. The morning calls made 
by the archdeacon at the palace in the way of ordinary civility were not 
numerous. 

On the present occasion he dashed at once into his subject. “I have 
called this morning, Mrs. Proudie,” said he, “ because I wish to ask a 
favour from you.” Whereupon Mrs. Proudie bowed. 

“‘Mrs. Proudie will be most happy, I am sure,” said the bishop. 

“J find that some foolish people have been talking in Barchester 
abeut my daughter,” said the archdeacon; “and I wish to ask Mrs. 
Proudie——” 

Most women under such circumstances would have felt the awkwardness 
of their situation, and would have prepared to eat their past words with 
wry faces. But not so Mrs. Proudie. Mrs. Grantly had had the impru- 
dence to throw Mr. Slope in her face—there, in her own drawing-room, 
and she was resolved to be revenged. Mrs. Grantly, too, had ridiculed 
the Tickler match, and no too great niceness should now prevent Mrs. 
Proudie from speaking her mind about the Dumbello match. 

“* A great many people are talking about her, I am sorry:to say,” said 
Mrs. Proudie ; “ but, poor dear, itis not her fault. It might have hap- 
pened to any girl; only, perhaps, a little more care—; you'll excuse 
me, Dr, Grantly.” 

“T have come here to allude to a report which has been spread about 
in Barchester, that the match between Lord Dumbello and my daughter 
has been broken off; and ” 

“ Everybody in Barchester knows it, I believe,” said Mrs. Proudie. 
“and,” continued the archdeacon, “to request that that report 
may be contradicted,” f 

“ Contradicted! Why, he has gone right away,—out of the country !” 

“Never mind where he has gone to, Mrs, Proudie; I beg that the 
report may be contradicted.” 
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“You'll have to go round to every house in Barchester then,” 
said she. 

“ By no means,” replied the archdeacon. “ And perhaps it may be 
right that I should explain to the bishop that I came here because——” 

“The bishop knows nothing about it,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“Nothing in the world,” said his lordship. ‘ And I am sure I hope 
that the young lady may not be disappointed.” 

——“ because the matter was so distinctly mentioned to Mrs. Arabin 
by yourself yesterday.” 

“Distinctly mentioned! Of course it was distinctly mentioned. 
There are some things which can’t be kept under a bushel, Dr. Grantly ; 
and this seems to be one of them. Your going about in this way won't 
make Lord Dumbello marry the young lady.” 

That was true; nor would it make Mrs. Proudie hold her tongue. 
Perhaps the archdeacon was wrong in his present errand, and so he now 
began to bethink himself. “ At any rate,” said he, “when I tell you that 
there is no ground whatever for such a report you will do me the kindness 
to say that, as far as you are concerned, it shall go no further. I think, 
my lord, Iam not asking too much in asking that.” 

“The bishop knows nothing about it,” said Mrs. Proudie again. 

“ Nothing at all,” said the bishop. 

“And as I must protest that I believe the information which has 
reached me on this head,” said Mrs. Proudie, “I do not see how it is 
possible that I should contradict it. Ican easily understand your feelings, 
Dr. Grantly. Considering your daughter’s position the match was, as 
regards earthly wealth, a very great one. I do not wonder that you 
should be grieved at its being broken off; but I trust that this sorrow 
may eventuate in a blessing to you and to Miss Griselda. These worldly 
disappointments are precious balms, and I trust you know how to accept 
them as such.” 

The fact was that Dr. Grantly had done altogether wrong in coming 
to the palace. His wife might have some chance with Mrs. Proudie, but 
he had none. Since she had come to Barchester he had had only two or 
three encounters with her, and in all of these he had gone to the wall. 
His visits to the palace always resulted in his leaving the presence of the 
inhabitants in a frame of mind by no means desirable, and he now found 
that he had to do so once again. He could not compel Mrs. Proudie to 
say that the report was untrue; nor could he condescend to make counter 
hits at her about her own daughter, as his wife would have done. And 
thus, having utterly failed, he got up and took his leave. 

But the worst of the matter was, that, in going home, he could not 
divest his mind of the idea that there might be some truth in the report. 
What if Lord Dumbello had gone to the Continent resolved to send back 
from thence some reason why it was impossible that he should make Miss 
Grantly his wife? Such things had been done before now by men in his 
rank, Whether or no Mrs. Tickler had been the letter-writing wellwisher 
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from Littlebath, or had induced her friend to be so, it did seem manifest 
to him, Dr. Grantly, that Mrs. Proudie ‘absolutely believed the report which 
she promulgated so diligently, The wish might be father to the thought, 
no doubt; but that the thought was truly there, Dr. Grantly could not 
induce himself to disbelieve. 

His wife was less credulous, and to a certain degree comforted him ; 
but that evening he received a letter which greatly confirmed the sus- 
picions set on foot by Mrs. Proudie, and even shook his wife’s faith in 
Lord Dumbello,. It was from a mere acquaintance, who in the ordinary 
course of things would not have written to him, And the bulk of the 
letter referred to ordinary things, as to which the gentleman in question 
would hardly have thought of giving himself the trouble to write a letter. 
But at the end of the note he said,— 

“Of course you are aware that Dumbello is off to Paris; I have not 
heard whether the exact day of his return is fixed.” 

“Tt is true then,” said the archdeacon, striking the library table 
with his hand, and becoming absolutcly white about the mouth and 
jaws. 

“It cannot be,” said Mrs. Grantly; but even she was now trembling. 

“Tf it be so I'll drag him back to England by the collar of his coat, 
and disgrace him before the steps of his father’s hall.” 

And the archdeacon as he uttered the threat looked his character 
as an irate British father much better than he did his other character 
as a clergyman of the Church of England, The archdeacon had been 
greatly worsted by Mrs. Proudie, but he was a man who knew how to 
fight his battles among men,—sometimes without too close a regard to his 
cloth. 

“Had Lord Dumbello intended any such thing he would have written, 
or got some friend to write by this time,” said Mrs. Grantly. “It is 
quite possible that he might wish to be off, but he would be too chary of 
his name not to endeavour to do so with decency.” 

Thus the matter was discussed, and it appeared to them both to be so 
serious that the archdeacon resolved to go at once to London. That Lord 
Dumbello had gone to France he did not doubt; but he would find some one 
in town acquainted with the young man’s intentions, and he would, no 
doubt, be able to hear when his return was expected. If there were real 
reason for apprehension he would follow the runagate to the Continent, 
but he would not do this without absolute knowledge. According to Lord 
Dumbello’s present engagements he was bound to present himself in 
August next at Plumstead Episcopi, with the view of then and there 
taking Griselda Grantly in marriage; but if he kept his word in this 
respect no one had a right to quarrel with him for going to Paris in the 
meantime. Most expectant bridegrooms would, ne doubt, under such 
circumstances have declared their intentions to their future brides ; but if 
Lord Dumbello were different from others, who had a right on that account 
to be indignant with him? He was unlike other men in other things; and 
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especially unlike other men in being the eldest son of the Marquis of 
Hartletop. It would be all very well for Tickler to proclaim his where- 
abouts from week to week; but the eldest son of a marquis might find it 
inconvenient to be so precise? Nevertheless the archdeacon thought it 
only prudent to go up to London. 

“ Susan,” said the archdeacon to his wife, just as he was starting ;—at 
this moment neither of them were in the happiest spirits,—“I think I 
would say a word of caution to Griselda.” 

“ Do you feel so much doubt about it as that?” said Mrs. Grantly. 
But even she did not dare to put a direct negative to this proposal, so much 
had she been moved by what she had heard ! 

“J think I would do so, not frightening her more than I could help. 
It will lessen the blow if it be that the blow is to fall.” 

“Jt will kill me,” said Mrs. Grantly; “ but I think that she will be 
able to bear it.” 

On the next morning Mrs. Grantly, with much cunning preparation, 
went about the task which her husband had left her to perform. It took 
her long to do, for she was very cunning in the doing of it; but at last it 
dropped from her in words that there was a possibility—a bare possibility 
—that some disappointment might even yet be in store for them. 

“ Do you mean, mamma, that the marriage will be put off?” 

“* T don’t mean to say that I think it will; God forbid! but it is just 


possible. I daresay that I am very wrong to tell you of this, but I know 
that you have sense enough to bear it. Papa has gone to London and we 
shall hear from him soon.” 

“Then, mamma, I had better give them orders not to go on with the 
marking.” 











The Emancipation of the Serfs in ussia. 


Great must have been the change which has taken place in Russia since 
the death of the Emperor Nicholas. It would seem as though the nation 
on that occasion gave one long, deep sigh of relief, and with a new reign 
began to breathe a freer atmosphere, which would tend to its invigoration. 
Now one begins to perceive that there is a Russian people, and that it has 
a will, desires, and an intelligence of its own. Nowhere can the change be 
more strongly remarked than by a visit to any of the imperial theatres, 
Formerly, not the least sign of either applause or disapprobation was 
allowed in these places of amusement, which were supported by Govern- 
ment to wean the attention of the public from politics and from progress ; 
now, even in the Grand Theatre, noisy applause, hissing, hooting, and 
stamping of feet, may be heard, according as the enthusiasm, the party 
spirit, or the patience of the upper audience, is concerned. An incident 
which occurred during the obsequies of the celebrated comic actor Martinov, 
more strikingly illustrates the change that has taken place. The people, 
in their enthusiasm, dragged the funeral car to the place of interment, 
and among the thousands of spectators with uncovered heads appeared 
the chief of the gendarmerie on horseback, and with his helmet on his 
head; he was immediately mobbed, with hooting and hissing, and com- 
pelled at last to doff his helmet. Such an occurrence would create little 
surprise in Western Europe; but in St. Petersburg, and much more in the 
interior, if was an event and a wonder. 

A Russian gentleman who, under the late reign, had expiated some 
liberal expressions or ideas by a common soldier’s life in the Caucasus, 
asked me one day,— 

‘‘ How long has the Emperor Nicholas been dead ?” 

“ Five years, is it not?” I replied. é 

“ Nonsense! five hundred years, you mean,” said he. 

He then proceeded to show how Russia had really made more pro- 
gress towards true civilization during the last five years, than during the 
five hundred years which preceded them. The emancipation of serfs, 
whether accomplished peaceably or with bloodshed, must be the greatest 
glory of the reign of Alexander II. He has carried this wise and bene- 
ficent measure against a powerful and obstinate combination, whose 
richest harvest was reaped under the shadow of slavery, corruption, and 
ignorance. Among other liberal measures adopted by the Government, 
is the abolition of passports; but a much more important measure, if it 
can be accomplished against the strenuous opposition of a large party, 
will be the opening of public courts of law, with advocates to plead in 
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them—a measure which only those in Russia having to do with law can 
appreciate. Add to these, the increased freedom given to the press: which 
can now discuss subjects of public utility, and even begins, though timidly, 
to criticize the abuses of officials. In the few periodicals also appear 
fragments of history and of biography, which formerly would have been 
struck out by the censor, and which will afford materials for some future 
historians of Russia ; for at present its history in the Russian language is 
little better than annals, where facts are mentioned, indeed, but where 
reasoning on causes and effects is wholly omitted. In fact, the truths and 
secrets of Russian history are far better known to foreigners than to 
untravelled Russians, 

Two subjects have lately occupied all minds, and formed the topics 
of conversation—the emancipation of the serfs, and the progress of 
Garibaldi. The enthusiasm for the latter pervaded court, saloon, and 
boudoir—especially the latter, for the Russian ladies have most exalted 
ideas of liberty, and admire rebellion, even to stimulating it. The word 
“ Garibaldi” was in everybody’s mouth; newspapers, and anecdotes of 
him were greedily read. ‘The fear was that the meeting of the Emperors 
at Warsaw would have an effect prejudicial to him and the Italian 
cause, and that the Russian Government would again be implored and 
deceived by perfidious Austria. For the hatred towards Austria in 
the breasts of all Russians, whether prince, noble, or peasant, bureaucrat 
or liberal, is deep-rooted and intense; and a fresh stimulus was given 
to it in 1849 in Hungary, and during the late conflict with the Western 
Powers. 

In order to make Russian serfdom and its abolition better known to 
the reader unacquainted with Russian history, I will briefly sketch what 
has been the condition of the Russian people at various periods of a 
most eventful history. It is not at all improbable that the changes which 
are now taking place, not only in the condition of the lower classes, but 
in the minds of the higher, will bring Russia into still more prominent 
notice, Indeed, Russia and her people—the nucleus of the Sclavonic 
race~-deserve to be more generally known in Western Europe than they 
are at present. 

All the Russian chroniclers and historians agree in affirming that from 
the fifth century (the time of the earliest records) to the tenth century, the 
Sclavonians existed as a nation, with the great centres of their population 
at Novgorod and Kief. From the irruption of the barbarians into Europe, 
and the destruction of a former civilization, to the appearance of Charle- 
magne, the herald of another and a better state of society—through all 
the intervening period of darkness, anarchy, and blood—the Sclayonic 
republic, half patriarchal, half democratic, prevailed, and commerce and 
agriculture flourished. With the arrival of the Norman or Varegue Chief 
Rurik and his followers, a.p. 862, from the shores of the Baltic (who were 
invited, as the Saxons were to England, as friends, but who appeared 
as haughty conquerors), were introduced the germs of feudalism and 
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serfdom.* Under the descendants of Rurik, till the Mongol invasion in 
the thirteenth century, the only slaves in Russia were prisoners of war, 
debtors, or those who willingly sold themselves to one more powerful. 
The peasants were free, being yearly tenants of their landlords, and could 
remove from one district to another when their term expired. 

The Mongol invasion and dominion were the curse of the Sclavonic 
race, and their dire effects on the morale of the people is but too evident 
up to the present time. Their brutal sway lasted more than 250 years. 
The princes of the land became the abject slaves of their conquerors, and 
intriguers one against the other; the poor people became oppressed both 
by prince and conqueror,.and bent down its neck in subjection and 
despair, so that a generation or two later, the yoke of serfdom was placed 
on it without calling forth a struggle or a murmur. 

Under the Tartar dominion the peasant was first bound to the soil he 
cultivated, in order to facilitate the collection of the poll-tax then levied 
on the whole population. But from the time when Russia finally threw 
off the yoke under the Tsar Ivan, until the year 1625, during the reign 
of the first of the Romanovs, the peasant was more or less free to pass 
from one estate to another, as interest or desire prompted. The domestic 
slaves remained as before, being bought and sold. It was Michael Romanov, 
who, acting under the advice of his father, the crafty patriarch Philarete, 
in order to rally partizans to his new dynasty, fixed the peasant to the 
soil he tilled; still leaving him, however, certain liberties and immunities, 

Peter the Great, the regenerator of Russia, in re-establishing the 
capitation tax, and taking a general census for the purposes of recruit- 
ment, confirmed and aggravated the condition of the peasant. In the 
lists then made out, serf and slave were mingled together; and confusion 
followed, until it became impossible to make a distinction between the 
two classes: thus it is that the serfdom of 42,000,000 of men has been 
seen in the present century in Europe. 

A distinction could, however, still be made among the peasants and 
slaves thus condemned to acommon serfdom. This distinction was between 
the serfs of the crown and the serfs of private individuals, The former, 
paying their yearly contribution to the crown for the lands they occupied, 
were comparatively free; at all events were not subject to individual 
tyranny. But from Peter the First to the Emperor Paul, emperors and 
empresses carried out the odious system of bestowing crown lands with 
the serfs attached, as rewards to fortunate generals, or as presents to their 
minions.t Catherine the Second bestowed millions of serfs on the nobility, 





* In 1862 will be celebrated throughout Russia, by extraordinary feasts, the anni- 
versary of 1,000 years since the foundation of the Russian monarchy by Rurik. 

+ An example has been, indeed, given by the ‘States General” in Moscow, in 
1613, when they bestowed crown lands with serfs on Minine, the butcher of Nizni 
Novgorod, and on Prince Pojarsky, who freed their country from the Poles. 
Alexander I. discontinued the system, and would have abolished serfdom altogether, 
if his firmness had been equal to the humane impulses of his nature. 

18—5 
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whose favour she wished to gain, and on her numerous lovers. Her son 
Paul followed her example, without having her reasons and necessities for 
so doing; besides counting off lands in various parts of the empire, con- 
taining about 2,000,000 serfs, for the use and profit of the imperial 
family. 

The 42,000,000 of serfs might be divided in round numbers as 
follows : 20,000,000 of crown serfs, 2,000,000 in the imperial domains, 
and 20,000,000 under private proprietors. Already the crown serfs and 
those of the imperial domains are declared free, and the emancipation 
of the rest is only retarded for the completion of the necessary arrange- 
ments. . 

The connection between proprietor and serf has, of course, ever varied 
according to circumstances; being mild and patriarchal on some estates, 
slave-driving on others. By law, the labour to be inrposed on the serf for 
the land he holds of his master, is that of three days per week ; yet many 
proprietors force their men for six days during the summer, and in winter 
field labour is impossible. Such properties may be soon recognized by 
the squalidness and misery of the peasantry. A certain proprietor passing 
from the south to St. Petersburg, told me that, passing twice through such 
a district, he inquired the reason of so much poverty and dirtiness among 
the people; the answer was that the pameschik, or landlord, took six 
days a week, and that they had no time for themselves. In a village 
about the centre of the country, in the same condition, I asked the same 
question, and received the same answer. My conversation was with the 
yamshik, or postilion, who was a serf of the estate, and hired out on the 
Obrok system ; he received sixty roubles a year, the whole of which he had 
to pay to his proprietor. “ But this will soon be over now,” said the man. 
« Svobodnie eh né svobodnie—to be free, or not to be free—that is the ques- 
tion now.” On asking further, I found he had not the least idea of any of 
the blessings of freedom, but thought they consisted in doing nothing, or 
only so much as to provide the means of getting drunk. Of this, how- 
ever, there is no doubt, that since the emancipation has been mooted, 
many proprietors have been doubly hard in squeezing as much labour as 
possible out of the serfs; while the serfs, knowing they would soon be free, 
seem resolved to do as little as possible. 

Many proprietors, on the other hand, when the subject took a serious 
aspect, either voluntarily emancipated their serfs or made private arrange- 
ments with them. A friend of mine, an officer in the navy, on his return 
from a long voyage, when the peasants came to congratulate him according 
to old custom, addressed them seriously on the change about to take place 
in their condition. ‘With one voice they cried out, they were very happy 
as they were, and did not want to be free. Indeed, under an easy, humané 
proprietor, serfs are almost as much a burden as a profit. They have no 
cares but such as their labour imposes, and the proprietor is bound by many 
bonds to them: he must pay their taxes to the Government; if their isha, 
or hut, be burned down, he must rebuild it; if their cow, pig, or horse die, 
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he must replace it; if sickness be in the family, he must provide doctor 
and medicines; if in want, he must feed them; if naked, he must clothe 
them :—in short, in all their wants they look up to their pameschik for 
assistance and advice. It is true that the peasant should repay all this by 
degrees; but, as he is lazy and has little money, he is always deeply in 
debt, as are most of the serfs throughout Russia. All the enlightened, 
travelled Russian proprietors with whom I ever spoke, leaving their 
ideas of humanity aside, declared they thought that the emancipation 
would be, after a short period, more a profit than a loss to them; men of 
narrow ideas, or those whose estates were deeply mortgaged to the Govern- 
ment, were of course fearful that the change would injure them very 
materially. 

As most of the proprietors are absentees during the greater part of 
the year, their estates are managed by agents; if the estate is small, by the 
head men of the peasantry. Every male serf has the right to a certain 
portion of land, about four tchetverts (eight acres, two roods, thirty poles 
circa), but often less in the most valuable districts; for this he gives 
his labour three days per week. Where the communal system exists, the 
land thus ceded is classed, measured, and portioned out among the different 
families comprising the commune. This mire, or communal system, is 
one of the most striking of Russian institutions. It has already de- 
scended from geneiution to generation for more than a thousand years, 
and is, in fact, a primitive emblem of what in other countries has grown 
into self-government, The commune meets under the presidency of its 
Starsi, or elders, to deliberate on the general good. Over every district 
is, however, a tchinofnik, or Government supervisor.* 

The Council wisely determined that the manumisson of the serf 
should not take place without land for the freed man. Whether 
this should be, and how it should be, were among the most difficult 
questions to be decided; on one side were the proprietors, loath to 
submit to a partition of their lands without recompence, and on the 
other hand the serfs, who considered themselves the true owners of the 
land.t After much discussion, and the consideration of hundreds of plans 
and projects, the following arrangements have been made. Each peasant 
will receive his isba, or hut, with the plot of ground surrounding, as 





* Gerebtzoff, Histoire de la Civilisation en Russie, mentions an example which 
may be a pendant to that of Frederick and the Miller of Potsdam. A certain com- 
munal village of free peasants was required for Government purposes, and the inha- 
bitants were. ordered to quit immediately. ‘They assembled, talked over their affairs, 
and. presented a protest to the Emperor Nicholas, who commanded that they should 
remain where they were. 

+ The proprietors must have consented, from fear, if not from more generous 
motives; for the serfs, when once they heard the word “emancipation,” were not to be 
put off more: and they would not be free without land. “ God. gave our forefathers 
the land to till,” says a Russian peasant. “ We are their children; the land jis there- 

re ours. The Czar is.God’s representative—him and his servants we cerve;. but the 
land, the country, is ctirs.” 
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his freehold for ever, free of cost; he will, besides, have the right to 
another portion of land, varying in quantity according to the quality, 
the locality, and extent of the estate, For this he will become a debtor 
to the Government, which has to immediately reimburse the proprietor, 
and he must pay off the annuity during a certain number of years, at 
the expiration of which that land will also be his freehold. In a country 
like Russia, land in some districts is worth a hundredfold what it is in 
others; so that the quantity to be given to the peasant will depend on the 
quality, and especially the locality, of the land. If the peasant has means 
to cultivate more than what he will possess as his right, perfect liberty is 
left him to hire additional land, 

Again, in certain small estates the number of peasants is out of pro- 
portion to the extent of land, and. were a thorough distribution to be 
made, the proprietor would be left quite without any; this will be remedied 
by removing the surplus number of peasants to crown lands. The pro- 
prietors of serfs let out to service, and who receive the obrok from them, 
will be indemnified by a money payment by the Government: this also is 
to be refunded by the freed man. The personal domestic slave will become 
simply free, and for the future receive wages as in other countries. 

The soil-bound peasant ; the serf who labours on his own account, and 
pays the obrok or tribute to his master; and the dvorerite, or personal 
servants—form the three classes of Russian serfdom. But, to the glory of 
humanity and progress, such an institution will, in Europe, soon belong 
only to the past, though the curse that slavery entails can only be redeemed 
by many generations of rational freedom. The emancipation once accom- 
plished, it will be curious to mark its effects on the people. Different 
opinions are formed by thinking Russians who have studied their people, 
as to what these effects will be. From my own observations and deduc- 
tions, I came to the opinion that the change will be deeply felt by the - 
country, and at first for the worse; for the Russian peasant bears a great 
resemblance, in many respects, to the Irish Celtic peasant, Both peoples, 
too, have long suffered from absentee landlords, who were only heard of 
when money had to be squeezed from the unfortunate tenants. 

During the Tartar dominion, the Sclave acquired that deep religious 
feeling which characterizes him, and which, though mechanical and 
superstitious, is yet free from bigotry and persecution. In their habits, 
the Sclaves are indolent and negligent; they are acute, possess natural 
wit and humour, and are ready at repartee. They are hard drinkers, but 
hospitable, good-natured, and patriotic; few Russian peasants willingly 
leave their country. The Sclave, though superstitious, is patient of all 
creeds, forgiving by disposition, rarely guilty of acts of violence, and then 
only when enraged by tyranny or under the influence of drink. The 
Sclavonians are eminently a pastoral and agricultural people, peaceable by 
nature and habit: not at all the warlike people they are supposed to be. 
Religion, or their country in danger, alone calls forth in them a military 
enthusiasm, When their country has been invaded, they have known 
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well how to defend their own; as the Poles knew in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as Charles XII. found at Poltowa, and Napoleon at Moscow and 
during his Retreat. In all the wars against the Turks religious enthusiasm 
often helped to gain the victory. The Russian peasant detests military 
life,—less from the hardships of the service than from the repugnance of 
his nature; but when once enrolled, and under strict discipline, his very 
ignorance, stubbornness, and obedience, help to make of his class one of 
the most formidable armies in the world. 

The Russian peasant will work just enough to supply the bare wants of 
his nature. He will cultivate a little buck wheat for his Kash,* and a plot 
of cabbage for his Stchu; the sale of his pig, his fowls, or his calf, will 
provide him with whisky and tobacco; the sheep-skins supply his clothing. 
Unaeccustomed to have any charge made upon him, except by his pro- 
prietor, he will not at first understand the payments to be made to 
Government for the land he occupies ; although such payments may, after 
a time, prove an incentive to industry. If the communal system be pre- 
served, this again may call forth the peasant’s energy; for the land being 
held in a mass by the commune, and paid for by it, one man’s industry 
will be a reproach and a check on the indolence of the others. Such 
will probably be the state of the Russian peasantry for a long time after 
they are free; and, until the whole social life of Russia can be reor- 
ganized, and things find their level, the country will have to experience 
the after effects which such a curse as slavery ever brings upon every 
grade of a population, whether noble or hind. 

There is, however, one strong feature in the character of the Russian 
lower orders; and that is, their disposition to barter and commerce: in 
this they much resemble the Chinese, whose love of trading is well known. 
Many serfs, therefore, on their liberation will, no doubt, flock to the towns, 
and there gain a livelihood in various channels of commerce, 





* Kash, the grain of buck wheat, eaten as rice is in India, or the potato in Ireland, 
forms with Stchu, or cabbage soup, the chicf aliment of the Russian peasant. 
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an Memorian, 


NOVEMBER 28, 1860. 


I. 


Wuen I beheld the weakness and the pain, 
That from thy clammy temples wrung the dew; 
And as I mark’d how faint and fainter grew 
Thy breathing, as it went and came again 
In fitful struggles, whilst thy wandering brain 
Was in a sea of troubled fancies lost, 
Like some night-founder’d bark, all tempest-tost, 
That battles with the winds and waves in vain: 
Then did I join my heartfelt prayer to thine, 
That, in His mercy, God might set thee free, 
Nor, for thy death ,was certain, bid thee pine 
Tn unavailing, lengthen’d misery. 


Il. 


It came—the long-suspended blow—at last ; 
And Death upon thy features, pale and still, 
Had laid the signet of his fingers chill ; 
And Time for thee, and Hope for us, were past. 
Then, on that marble deadness as'I cast 
My aching eyes, and saw from day to day 
No pulse, no vital motion in the clay 
Where unfamiliar stillness reigned, aghast 
I stood; and did repent me of my prayer 
That God might pluck thee from thy sharp distress; 
For any state, methought, so life were there, 
Were better than that stony speechlessness. 
G. B. 





Ghe Turkish Bath. 


Soemnenk aftie ieee 
“ Pars sanitatis velle sanari fuit.’—Senros. 


A WELL-T0-po Englishman is a boastful being. He thinks everything in 
England is better than anything abroad, and the result of his travels is 
that he feels more strongly the true value of the institutions of his own 
country, and the comforts of his home. His physical condition he regards 
as being superior to that of any other two-legged creature in the world: 
he will yield the palm to none in that matter, or in his knowledge of 
what constitutes comfort. His broadcloth is better, his linen more 
radiantly white, his diet more substantial and invigorating than those 
of anybody else; above all things, his superiority in cleanliness is that 
upon which he most prides himself. He sponges himself all over with 
cold water every morning, or takes a plunge in sea or river, besides taking 
an occasional warm bath; and what can a man do more to ensure health 
and cleanliness? That he is outwardly clean must be admitted; but 
what if the very process of ablution not only fails to cleanse the skin 
thoroughly, but tends to keep the pores clogged with dirt? 

In England we are content to use stagnant and polluted water. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that we should jump into a water-trough, in defiance 
of our knowledge of exosmosis and endosmosis; which means simply that 
a substance placed on both sides in contact with the same or different 
fluids, will permit a transfusion and intermixture of those fluids, though 
it would have been quite impervious to either of them if applied separately 
on one side only. It was discovered as a law of vegetation, but it applies 
equally to animal structures ; so that if-we soak the body in a trough of 
hot water, the superficial soluble dirt thus disengaged, when reimbibed by 
the skin, is nothing less than a poison. That which is given off from the 
body must be the most unfit thing possible to be reintroduced into it. 
The surface of the skin may after such immersion show some appearance 
of cleanliness, but the system has obviously been debilitated rather than 
relieved; the languor that many experience after a warm bath may be taken 
as a proof of this. The inactive skin is inactive still; the pores that were 
plugged with effete matter remain so still: After long-continued perspi- 
ration, the trough-washing might not be amiss, though there is an inherent 
idea of filth in all stagnancy. But without such preparation, either by 
artificial heat or the natural heat of exercise, the gentleman who takes his 
trough-bath is internally dirtier than the labouring man who has been 
digging a ditch all day in the hot sun. 

This assertion, to those who are in ignorance of the functions of the 
skin, may appear strange and inconsistent; but it is true. The gentle- 
man’s dirt, being in the system, is therefore supposed not to exist; whilst 
the dirt of the poor man, luckily for him, has been brought to the surface 
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by copious perspiration. If after the day's work, a labourer could wash 
and put on clean linen he would be almost as clean as the bath could 
make him; though it is to be hoped that before very long the bath will 
be placed within reach of the poor, as it may easily be effected by a con- 
version of the existing parochial “baths and washhouses,” into therm. 
As it is, however, the labouring poor are on the whole freer from consti- 
tutional disease than the middle and higher classes. In the annals of 
centenarians, it will be found that the proportion of labouring poor pre- 
dominates: in other words, those who have lived most in the open air live 
the longest. Few, high or low, reach the age of a hundred, except such 
as have fulfilled this condition. Sportsmen, shepherds, gamekeepers, 
herdsmen, mariners, and ploughmen, these are the men whose vocations 
favour longevity. 

Having lost the Oriental thermal process itself, so in reviving it, we 
have devised the most inappropriate of terms to characterize it: Servius’ 
derivation of lucus & non lucendo is felicitous in comparison. The 
Turkish bath is called a bath; but the principle is thermal, and does 
not consist in washing; and it is called Turkish, though the Turks did 
not originate it, but have only continued its use. But the Turkish 
bath, when tried, will, by its ministration to pleasure, to comeliness, to 
cleanliness and health, soon surmount the solecism of its appellation. 

“The East is the land of the bath,” says Disraeli, But the Red 
Indians have it, and they live in the West; the Laplanders have it, and 
they live in the North; nor are the Africans without it: thus we arrive at 
the four points in the geography of the bath. True, the East is the land 
of the bath; but then what is it not the land of? The bath is not a thing 
of yesterday, but a primeval institution. 

Scarcely any nation is without the bath. The Assyrians, the Medes 
and Persians, the Greeks and the Romans, all the four monarchies redoubt- 
able in history, successively adopted the institution, But the ambiguity 
of the Greek, Latin, and English terms affords no clue to the particular 
process in each case: with more or less deviation from accuracy, every 
one of the words may be applied to processes of washing and cleansing 
generally. The bath is mentioned in the Odyssey, but there it is only a 
tub of warm water, and handmaidens perform the office for Ulysses, 
anointing him afterwards, and casting about him the beautiful tunic. 
The baths of Himera in Sicily, which Pindar wrote of, were natural 
warm springs, like those in our city of Bath: dotrpa is the word—simply 
washing places, Out of all this vagueness, nothing is to be gathered, 
except that many of the pre-historic European races had taken up with 
water-troughs, tubs, river-bathing, and sea-bathing ; which, though things 
good enough in themselves, are poor substitutes for the true thermal 
principle of the Turkish bath. 

It is said that vestiges of the bath are wanting in ancient Egypt, 
because the monuments contain no record of it. This, however, is a 
hasty conclusion. The Jews possessed the bath, we know not how early, 
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The minuteness of the Mosaical ceremonial, with its burdensome purifica- 
tions and laborious inculcation of cleanliness, is conceived in the very spirit 
of this Eastern device; and if the Hebrews had the bath, it is probable 
that the Egyptians, among whom they sojourned four hundred years, were 
not without it. Plato, in his wonderful romance, the Atlantis, which he 
delivers as from Egyptian monuments and the teaching of their clergy, 
tells that in that ocean island they had baths highly ornamented, some 
open to the air, and others roofed, with winter rooms and summer rooms; 
some fitted up royally for kings, others for men, others for women; the 
very horses and beasts of burden were not forgotten or overlooked.* It 
follows from this that the Egyptians were familiar with the bath, and 
had even carried it out practically to an extent to which the East itself is 
in this day almost a stranger. Here we have another inferential evidence of 
the universality of the bath; China and Japan giving the same testimony, 
the conviction grows upon us that no race was originally without the 
bath. : 

The Roman Therme we must pass over, as being a subject more 
than sufficiently handled already by innumerable architects and antiqua- 
ries; who have, however, obscured, by confusion of terms, the simple 
principle of the thermez. The Greeks, though they owed letters, philo- 
sophy and architecture, to the East, had the ready phrase, dua cai BapBapog 
(ignorant and savage), to designate everything not Hellenic. Amongst 
other things they borrowed the bath ; but they never acknowledged the 
debt. The practical Romans found it a.good thing, and adopted it, but 
took no trouble to trace it beyond Sparta; so they called their hot chamber 
Laconicum, or Sudatorium. We are almost sure that before the edileship 
of Agrippa, B.c. 23, the Laconicum was not known in Rome; the one 
built by him being the first erected there, in what were called the Baths 
of Agrippa. Very little information of a practical nature, however, can be 
acquired from a study of the remains of the Roman therme. 

Let us, therefore, turn away from Rome and direct our attention to 
Constantinople, where we may find at this day a working model of the 
bath, from which alone a true knowledge of its principle and process 
can be gleaned. A large share of praise has been lavished upon the 
Turks for the sagacity displayed by them in retaining so valuable an 
institution as that which they found in great vigour and perfection at 
the capture of Constantinople. But history records a trifling incident 
which shows the Turks to have been previously cognizant of the restora- 
tive uses of the bath, and of the refreshment to be derived from it after 
severe fatigue; for it is recorded that the day after the taking of the 
city they rushed in crowds to the baths f to recover from the fatigue they 
had undergone. 





* Thormanby, a winner of the Derby, during his training, was introduced to the 
bath, and thus became the latest commentator on Plato. 
i T There were then in Constantinople more than 300 public baths, and some 2,000 
private ones, 
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The therme of Constantinople were probably on a scale of much greater 
magnitude than any the Turks had previously been made acquainted 
with. They have preserved them with fidelity, and multiplied them in 
number; but, very wisely, they have shown no taste for innovation, and 
have scrupulously adhered to the original plans without seeking to turn 
to the right hand or to the left. With the exception of the strigil, for 
which a glove of goat’s hair and the “liffe” have been substituted, the 
processes of the bath in use to-day are identical with those which were 
in full operation in Rome itself, now eighteen hundred years ago. For a 
competent knowledge of the Roman therme, therefore, and what they 
were in their working order, we must take a trip to the Hamims of 
Constantinople. 

Amongst the Saracens, as also amongst the Romans, the planning, 
repair, and building of baths was one of the most important, as it was 
also the most popular, of imperial functions: At Rome the therme were 
held in such estimation, that the worst and most cruel of the emperors, 
such as Caracalla and Nero, obtained the endearing appellation of ‘ Pater 
patrie,” fathers of their country, for no other reason than that they erected 
therme. Pliny exhorts Trajan, by the “ glory of his reign,” to restore 
the bath at Prusa; and the Saracens, not a whit behind in this respect, 
placed these edifices, by an express Jaw, under the guardianship and pro- 
tection of the Crown. The bath and the mosque have now become in- 
separably connected, so that it is not permitted to construct a mosque 
without a bath accompanying it; in fact, the bath is styled by them, 
“the entrance gate to the temple of the Most High.” The baths of the 
large cities are architectural ornaments, but for practical cleanliness there 
ean hardly be found a Mussulman village, either in Asia, Africa, or 
Europe, unprovided with its bath. 

With respect to the use of the bath, there appear to be two processes, 
both equally efficacious as regards cleanliness. The one may be called 
the long, and the other the short process. The short process occupies 
little more than half an hour, and is all that a Moslem regards as neces- 
sary for the due completion of the legal ablution. But the long process, 
being one of luxury, will vary in duration from one hour and a half to 
four hours, though it may be very fairly performed in a space of two hours. 
From Constantinople to Egypt, and from Damascus to Bagdad, there is 
but one plan pursued, either in the process or the principle of the bath, 
though in dimension and splendour the variety is infinite; one descrip- 
tion, therefore, will suffice for all. 

On entering the bath, the first apartment consists of a spacious hall, 
or rotunda, the central summit of which is open, admitting a gentle but 
free circulation of air, and is in form not unlike the cupola of St: Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. Running round by the wall is a raised dais or platform, 
covered with a carpet, and divided into compartments, one of which is 
appropriated to each visitor. In the centre of the building is a fountain, 
which plays refreshingly into a marble basin, raised on a pedestal of 
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masonry. On acouch, on the platform above mentioned, you undress; your 
clothing is tied up in a napkin, and you are attired in three scarfs of towel- 
ling, of a peculiar fabric, warm and rough, but yet soft, and gaily bordered 
with blue or red raw silk: one of these, the subligar or subligaculum 
of the Romans, girds the loins; another is thrown over the shoulder, 
and the last is twisted up into a turban for the head. Throughout 
this operation, every care is taken to preserve decorum; and with a 
serupulousness and delicacy almost unknown, we regret to add, to Euro- 
peans. Two attendants hold a cloth before you until you have undressed 
and properly adjusted the bathing attire; you then are furnished with 
wooden pattens, and quit the undressing-room (apodyterium) for the heated 
chambers: the two attendants, walking behind, still accompany you, and 
as you are on pattens, each holds you by an arm. 

The swinging doors give access to a narrow passage) where the heat 
strikes upon the face, and announces very sensibly that the bath has begun. 
This passage makes a sudden turn at a right angle, and the heat then 
increases; though the temperature is still not high, and the mist of vapour 
is very slight, if at all perceptible. You now enter the tepid chamber, the 
tepidarium of the ancients. Sometimes “the passage” above alluded to, 
is dispensed with, and the tepidarium itself forms the junction between 
the two halls. In the latter case it is oblong in form, and has a marble 
platform on each side, raised about a foot and a half above the central 
part; this, serving as a passage, is of course on the same level as the two 
chambers which it connects: but whether as a passage, or as a hall in 
itself, it is all paved with marble. The mattress and cushion which are 
carried before you, are Iaid upon the dais and against the wall; the 
paraphernalia of other guests being similarly disposed all round. Coffee 
and pipes are now brought. In this apartment, dimly lighted, day some- 
times being quite excluded, a flickering lamp reveals uncertainly the 
nature of the place and of its occupants. The perspiration gently starts 
from its myriad ducts, whilst the solemn murky air tranquillizes the 
spirit, and seems to exclude with a Inll of calmness thoughts of the 
fretful world. It is here that a stranger in town or village first mingles 
with the inhabitants, and glides imperceptibly, and divested of the adven- 
titious aids of dress and attendance, into the niche which his social status 
qualifies him to occupy. <A gentle foretaste of shampooing is given in 
this apartment; an attendarit chafes the feet, or lightly taps the neck and 
limbs to start the perspiration. When it has fully broken out, you are 
ready for the hot chamber (caldarium or laconicum) which you now enter. 

This is somewhat similar in form to the first hall, and is generally 
coveréd’ in with a dome, the light being admitted through loopholes 
filled with stained glass. Early in the morning the place is quite clear, 
nnd the atmosphere is dry, but as the washing takes place here, it 
becomes at a later hour of the day filled with vapour: this has led many 
to imagine that the Turkish bath is, like the Russian, essentially 4 vapour 
bath; which is-not the case. The Turkish bath is in principle, and in 
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fact, a hot-air bath; the vapour being almost an accident. Here the 
towels are all removed, except that which encircles the loins, Ablution 
is then performed, to which the sounds of clanking bowls and dropping 
water duly correspond. Through the light gray mist the attendants and 
bathers flit in a spectral manner, and ever and anon there arises a 
clapping of the hands, which is the bathman’s method of signalizing. 
The process of shampooing which is here undergone is most peculiar, 
and is that part of the bath which of all others will be found least easy 
of adoption into this country. It is in itself an art of no mean attain- 
ment, and proves, as has been well remarked, that animal magnetism 
has been practised in the East for centuries, and rendered so practically 
manageable as to be fairly designated the handmaiden of health. 

Mr. Urquhart’s description of the performance, as it is given in his work, 
the Pillars of Hercules, is as follows :—-“ Under the dome there is an exten- 
sive platform of marble slabs: on this you get up; the cloths are taken from 
your head and shoulders; onc is spread for you to lie on, the other is rolled 
for your head; you lie down on your back; the tellak (two, if the opera- 
tion is properly performed) kneels at your side, and bending over, grips 
and presses your chest, arms, and legs, passing from part to part like a 
bird shifting its place on a perch; he brings his whole weight on you with 
a jerk, follows the line of muscle with anatomical thumb, draws the open 
hand strongly over the surface, particularly round the shoulders, turning 
you half up in so doing; stands with his feet on the thighs, and on the 
chest, and slips down the ribs, then up again three times; and lastly, 
doubling your arms one after the other on the chest, pushes with both 
hands down, beginning at the elbow, and then putting an arm under the 
back, and applying his chest to your crossed elbows, rolls on you across 
till you crack. You are now turned on your face, and, in addition to the 
operation above described, he works his elbow round the edges of your 
shoulder-blades, and with the heel plies hard the angle of your neck; he 
concludes by hauling the body half up by each arm successively, while 
he stands with one foot on the opposite thigh. You are then raised for a 
moment to a sitting posture, and a contortion is given to the small of the 
back with the knee, and a jerk to the neck by the two hands holding the 
temples,” 

The reader must guard against the supposition that all this cracking of 
the joints and supple members, this kneading of the flesh, is attended with 
discomfort or pain. When it is skilfully performed, the sensation is even 
pleasurable: indeed this is: signified by the Arabic word mass, which 
means, ‘to handle delicately.” 

Next comes the washing, or rather the use of the glove made of 
camel's or goat's hair. After remoistening the body, which you do for 
yourself with a cup given you for that purpose, you, in a sitting position, 
bend towards the attendant, who bending over you, rubs down the back, 
commencing from the neck. The loosened scarf skin peels off in little 
clongated rolls, and if collected will form a ball as big as a hyacinth 
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root. It was for the removal of this dead cuticle that the strigil was 
anciently used; and how it has fallen into disuse would be a curious 
subject of research. We may infer from an epigram of Martial’s, that it 
was originally an Eastern implement, for he speaks of its coming from 
Pergamus. Augustus borrowed his wooden reclining couch, called dureta, 
from Spain, and Suetonius expressly says that the word is Spanish. Many 
think that the word strigil is also Iberian ; but stringere, to graze lightly, 
to pull or peel off, denotes its true derivation. 

Following upon the glove comes the soaping process. A bowl of 
water is brought frothed with Cretan soap, which is sometimes perfumed, 
and the soft fibrous life of the palm-tree to rub the body with. With this 
the body is washed, beginning at the head: this operation is repeated 
twice. Then come the hot cloths, in which you are wrapped; and the 
final act of the bath is to dash a bowl of water over the feet: a very 
important custom this, and one which opens up a very singular subject of 
inquiry, though we shall not at present touch upon it. 

You now return to the cooling room, or Frigidarium. There you recline 
upon a couch with a sense of ease and tranquillity almost indescribable. The 
blood circulates freely, the chest dilates, the fresh air comes charged with 
vitality. The wretched find life tolerable, and the aged cast off for a moment 
the burden of years. Savary, describing the sensation, says, “ It feels as 
if one was just born, and began to live for the first time. A lively sense 
of existente spreads over the whole body; one yields to the most plea- 
sant imaginations, and the mind is entertained with the most delightful 
reveries. The fancy ransacks all nature, and finds in it nothing but the 
gayest pictures, and images of pure delight. If life,” he runs on, philoso- 
phizing after Locke, as was the manner of his countrymen in that day— 
“ Tf life is but the succession of ideas, the rapidity with which the memory 
then traces them, the vigour with which the spirit then traverses every 
link, would lead one to suppose that in the two hours of unbroken calm 
which follow the bath many years have elapsed.” Every one who has 
experienced the processes of the real Turkish bath, in all their perfection, 
bears witness to the same effect. The whole man wakes, and yet the 
whole man is in a state of repose. There is a sense of recondite energy 
coupled with the silent serenity of absolute rest. The air grows electrical, 
and we find for the first time that breathing is inspiration. This feeling 
soon gives place to an eager appetite for exercise and labour: a most 
natural succession. 

In the East, the days of the bath are festivals for the women, being the 
sole occasions on which they escape from the confinement of their homes, 
or harems. The luxury in which they indulge far exceeds that of the 
men. Through the streets they wear an outer garment of the most 
simple character, but beneath they carry “raiment of needlework,” with 
“clothing of wrought gold ;” they walk, indeed, as king’s daughters, “all 
glorious within.” Attended by their female slaves, they go through all 
the ceremony indicated above, with innumerable additions of perfumed 
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towels, dyes, tinctures; pastes, and decorative cosmetics. There is this 
difference, however, as compared with European ladies, that none of these 
medicaments, except a few precious essences, remain upon the skin when 
the toilet is completed: They blacken their brows and the edge of the 
eyelid with cohel, which is tin burnt and prepared with gall-nuts; the 
nails of the fingers they stain with the shrub henna, to a bright golden 
colour. They also use henna paste to dye the hair; if black, it renders it 
of a bronze-like auburn, and if grey, it converts it to russet. Their 
clothing is passed through the fragrant vapour of the wood of aloes, and 
when the toilet is completed they still remain chatting, or are enter- 
tained with tales, or songs and dances by females, whose vocation is to 
provide this amusement. 

In our own ¢ase, artificial habits, and sophisticated manners, a 
morbid exercise of the intellectual faculties, a blind neglect of physical 
exercise, rapid locomotion which disturbs the brain tissue, and an in- 
extricable web of scientific yet conflicting theories, have all, as so many 
blind guides, led us away from the certain instincts which are the common 
heritage of a natural and self-grown humanity. The Japanese describe 
an Englishman. as ‘‘an animal of many and tight wrappers* who lives 
almost without air,f and yet dances on all occasions to the draught tunes 
of an organ;{ in matters of government he professes to direct himself 
altogether by what other people think,§ and yet he sets up for a divine 
being, and in a mystical way calls himself after the name of his deity. | 
He worships the god of the ancient Egyptians under the twofold form of 
Apis and Serapis, which in his language are known as Beef and the 
Golden Calf.” There are some touches of satire apparent in this esti- 
mate of Anglo-Saxon practices; but we cannot expect that Orientals 
should be capable of appreciating the manifold blessings of the advanced 
stage of civilization which we have attained! We may in general rest 
content in the enjoyment of our own great and undoubted superiority, 
but it is right to learn even from the weak and foolish; and in the single 
matter of air, as a cleansing agent more efficacious than ‘soap and nitre,” 
we have some things to learn that may be attended with profit and 
national advantage. 

If, then, the human body can with any propriety of speech be desig- 
nated as air carnalized, which no doubt it may in a great degree, what 
dietary can be so precious as that which will thoroughly harmonize the 
flesh and skin with the atmosphere? Considered in this light, the thermal 
process stands out as the sole artificial means whereby such harmony can 
be established; unremitting bodily exercise being the only natural means 
for attaining the same end. Light, electricity, heat, and air, are the four 
most rarefied conditions of matter, and so immaterialized, that, alone of 





* Trowsers, flannels, and great-coats, it is supposed this means, 
+ Being without the bath the skin is inorganic. 
¢ The Press generally,  § Public opinion, | John Bull. 











all things in the universe, they seem admitted to the secret cloister of 
the life of man. The thermal process of the bath places in our hand, and 
in a great degree under our. guidance, the two latter of these mysterious 
agents. Of the luxury of the bath enough has been said: it is no mean 
thing, in a weary world, to invent a new pleasure; but of cleanliness, 
health, and morality, as tending to promote that spiritual nobility with- 
out which life is nothing worth, who can say enough? 

Air is the pabulum of life; meat and drink are but fuel to support 
combustion. But the generation of fire, light, heat, and life, is not to be 
accounted for (if it ever can be) by any amount of study devoted to the 
fuel exhausted in combustion. These things must be studied in them- 
selves, and in relation to the atmospheric air, so that air is the pabulum of 
animal life and the true elixir. Amongst all our theorists, why is it that 
noné have studied the air as a vital agent? The answer is, because it was 
obvious. and next to them. Learning overleaps time and space; the senses 
depend upon proximity. 

Everybody who has tried the bath knows that it renders the flesh firm; 
yet some say that it is weakening: but if air be the food of life, it is not 
likely, seeing that we cook all our food, that the addition of heat to air 
will render. it weakening. Perspiration is connected in most minds with 
exhaustion, because it accompanies exertion, and is also a symptom of 
certain debilitating diseases. But to judge health. from disease is absurd ; 
it is to condemn the blooming cheek of health, because the consumptive 
is hectic. The perspiration of exercise has been shown to be a cause of 
longevity ; healthy perspiration is always hot ; muscular exertion generates 
it, because it first generates heat. The perspiration is a sign of heat 
generated, and not of fatigue. It is the exercise of volition that wearies. 
Involuntary action, such as the pulsation of the heart, works unceasingly, 
but never tires. One practical proof is the health of the bath attendants 
in Turkey, who daily spend eight hours at least in the bath, and are 
remarkable for health, vigour, and longevity. The Hummal, or porter, 
on quitting the profuse perspiration of the bath, will place a load of five 
hundredweight on his back without assistance, and carry it lightly off. 
The bath and shampooing afford relief almost. magical to a man suffering 
from the most severe fatigue, after journeying hours and hours on 
horsback. ‘ 

“Well can I recall,” says Mr. Urquhart, “the Hamdm doors which I 
have entered scarcely able to drag one limb after the other, and from 
which I have sprung into my saddle again, elastic as a sinew and light as 
a feather.” 

The utility of shampooing is said to receive singular confirmation in 
the Sandwich Islands. Stature there distinguishes the classes; and the 
chiefs, who are the largest and best-grown men, are shampooed after every 
meal, and frequently at other times. 

Man is intended to inhabit almost every region of the earth. Climate 
and the zones of latitude confine the location of other animals, so that 
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their skins differ from that of man in their appearance and in their 
structure. The skin of birds presents a nearer affinity to that of man, 
as any one may see by looking in at the window of a poulterer’s shop 
(there i is no science like that of your own eyes). When the lark soars he 
experiences twenty different degrees of temperature in as many minutes. 
That perpendicular ascent corresponds in its action on the skin to the hori- 
zontal changes of temperature which prevail from the line to Nova Zembla, 
to which the skin of man is exposed; with this difference, that the bird is 
exposed by perpendicular ascent to more sudden and incalculable changes 
than man is. To counterpoise this, every bird is furnished with a shirt 
of down and overcoat of feathers. 

As the Eastern nations have made cleanliness a part of their paths 
so the Western nations made filth a sign of sanctity. Witness St. 
Thomas 4 Becket, whose body, to the great delight of all the clergy, 
was found, on the removal of the horsehair shirt at his death, to be literally 
“boiling with vermin” (the phrase is expressive). Yet at other times 
they have affixed the reproach of dirt upon Jews and heretics, and have 
even attributed to baptism the most magical and miraculous effects, as an 
agent of physical purification: any one who is curious in such matters 
may find it written down at large, in the works of Cardinal Baronius 
(a.v. 1148). 

Before concluding this paper, justice demands the acknowledgment, 
that it is to the discernment and energy of Mr. Urquhart we are indebted 
for the introduction of the Turkish bath into this country. This gentle- 
man, for the last twenty years, has entertained the project, which now, 
after much obloquy and opposition, promises success. 

Turkish baths, so called, have sprung up like mushrooms in various 
parts of the metropolis, and many are crowded; but those who have 
undergone the process of the hot-air bath and shampooing at these extem- 
porized therm on the banks of the Thames, have but a faint idea of the 
luxurious enjoyment and restorative efficacy of the Turkish bath. 
As, however, there are no less than three joint-stock companies in the 
field, we may look forward to the erection of baths on a magnificent 
scale, with ample space and complete arrangements for performing the 
various processes of the bath in the most perfect and delicate way. 
Under the direction of superintendents, qualified by medical knowledge 
and practical skill to minister to the health and comfort of the visitors, 
nothing need be wanting to the full and scientific development of the 
thermal system, which will be found alike beneficial to the rich and the 
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